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WEEKENDS AT WORTNY 


It is really fairly essential to get asked to Welbroke-Cortenay (pronounced “‘Wortny”) because not only do 
the people there have the most tremendous taste, but also everything is absolutely bang period—not just period of 
course but an actual period with a date which is practically almost even a day of the month. So DO NOT TOUCH. 
One or two snags of course. It is no bad idea to slip into your bag a tin of pressed beef: because the kitchens (1485) 
are only suitable for the preparation of larks’ tongues, lampreys,-boars’ heads and oxen roasted whole—articles which 
the Co-op, to the apologetic annoyance of your hosts, are not invariably able to supply. 
Bring own hot water bottles, because they hadn't been invented by any date which could possibly be admitted 
as a proper kind of date here. Similarly of course there are no ping pong tables, radio sets or bridge markers. 
No corkscrews, and the soap in the bathroom certainly is not of the modern kind. And DO NOT TOUCH. 
Of course one can always sit, as long as one sits down very slowly indeed. It is perhaps worth pointing out that 
it is a good thing not to sit where one might think one was supposed to sit but only somewhere else in a rather 
bad light round the corner, And DO NOT TOUCH. 
Of course it is rather wonderful to be able to choose the date of the room you sleep in. I always select the one 
with the bed you are actually able to use. This guest's maid’s bedroom is 1788 marred by the restoration in 1789 
of a chip out of the nose of the cherub supporting the mirror which was knocked off by an American Secession 
scent bottle thrown in a Georgian quarrel between a Bastille period husband and wife. So DO NOT TOUCH. 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 
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foundly shocking to the pagan world into which 

Christ was born than its affirmation of the funda- 
mental equality of all men. The doctrine of human equality, 
it is true, had an important place in classical political thought 
and was to some extent obliquely implied in Hebrew 
monotheism, but, in the one case, slaves were tacitly 
exempted from its benefits and, in the other, the idea that 
the God of the Jews was the God of all men was primarily 
an assertion of Jewish imperialism and only secondarily a 
proclamation of the universality of true religion. To say that 
all men were and even should be treated as the sons of God 
was, therefore, to initiate a revolution as extreme as any 
before or since. 

Throughout its history, the Christian Church has struggled 
for this principle; it has sometimes been consciously and 
deliberately opposed from outside, it has always had to con- 
tend with the difficulty of interpreting what the principle 
means in any particular set of circumstances and to contend 
with it in the knowledge that human judgement of such 
matters is always exposed to the subtle promptings of the 
Devil. When professedly anti-Christian movements like 
Nazism and Marxist Communism deny the common status 
of men, Christians have in a sense no cause to complain; 
their Master brought them not peace but a sword, and those 
who hold revolutionary beliefs must expect to strive for 
them; when Christians themselves deny this cardinal principle 
of their faith, they put in danger the whole mission of the 
Church; the difference is that between legitimate warfare 
and conscious or unwitting treason. 

It is this which makes the present state of affairs in South 
Africa a stronger challenge to the Christian conscience than 
the annihilation of Jews in Nazi Germany and the persecu- 
tion of Christians in the Soviet Union; to a large extent, the 
doctrinal basis of apartheid, worked out by a wing of the 
Dutch Reformed Church with an intellectual skill which 
exceeds that of Dr. Rosenberg, is expressly theological in 
character; the familiar propositions that God created the 
nations, that He entrusted to each a specific function and 
that some have the function of cultural and even spiritual 
leadership, are all theoretically consistent with the idea of 
the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, although 
they seem to resemble more closely the theology of the Old 
Testament than that of the New; but the Christian Church 
is based not on opinions but on beliefs which can only be 
expressed and sustained by actions. When men of different 
races are forbidden to kneel at the altar together, an action 


N O aspect of Christianity can have been more pro- 


has been taken which is manifestly inconsistent with the Will 
of Christ and a denial of the unity of His Body; to deny 
that unity is, whether by design or by error, to commit an 
act of blasphemy which no theory can extenuate. The South 
African Government in trying to impose on all the Christian 
Churches in its jurisdiction the system of race segregation 
already voluntarily practised by the Dutch Reformed Church 
is doing precisely this. 

Inevitably, those Christian Churches which are in the main 
tradition of Western Christendom have announced their 
intention to ignore the prohibition which the Government is 
trying to impose. Members of the Church of England may be 
allowed a degree of legitimate pride in the heroic part which 
the Anglican communion in South Africa and notably the 
Bishop of Johannesburg is taking in the conflict; it is a proof 
of the fallacy of the familiar accusation that Anglicanism 
is in essence a form of State worship tempered by sloth and 
courtesy. The leaders of all the Churches in South Africa, 
with the exception of the Dutch Reformed Church, rightly 
see the Government’s action not merely as a denial of race 
equality but also as an act of usurpation. Christians may 
rightly acquiesce in though they cannot approve non- 
Christian institutions and practices which it is beyond their 
power to reform; but there are certain precise tasks entrusted 
to the Church by the ordinance of God which the Church 
must fulfil if necessary in defiance of secular authority, and 
one of them is the administration of the sacraments and the 
practice of the other forms of corporate worship in ac- 
cordance with the doctrine of the brotherhood of believers. 
The State, it is true, cannot look with indifference on these 
activities; they have been shown more than once to be a 
leaven which can transform the whole of society; it may well 
be that the practice of Christianity is incompatible with the 
creation of the kind of State which Dr. Strydom is trying to 
build; if so, from the Christian point of view, that is simply 
a pity for Mr. Strydom. This is not a matter for the calcula- 
tion of consequences, it is a question of the exact execution of 
Divine commands. 

Easter proclaims not only the humility of Christ but also 
His kingship. In the months that lie ahead the Churches of 
South Africa will often be accused of priestly arrogance and 
presumptuous opposition to the people’s will, for Mr. 
Strydom carries high the banner of democracy. The Church 
leaders have ‘already shown, however, that they remember 
whose ministers they are and whose authority they have; 
in standing firm, they will have the prayers and the admira- 
tion of almost the whole of Christendom. 








American Arabesque 


VENTS in the Middle East have recently taken 
E> something of the recurrent pattern of an 
arabesque. Mobs out in the streets of Jordan 
towns, Communist infiltration, a Hashemite prince 
forestalling an army coup d’état—it all has a 
drearily familiar sound. It is only when we read 
that the mobs were shouting ‘Down with the 
Eisenhower doctrine’ that anything is different. 
{Instead of Arab nationalism versus Western 
imperialism, the issue at stake in Jordan is sud- 
denly seen to be the future of American influence 
in the Middle East—an influence which is men- 
aced before ever it has begun to make itself felt. 

Whether or not King Hussein has won the day 
in Jordan it is too early to say. He may have 
temporarily brought it off, the Unicorn in the 
shape of General Abu Nuwar may have been 
chased all round the town, but it is unlikely that 
he, Colonel Sarraj, Colonel Nasser or the Soviet 
Union will be content to let the matter rect there. 
The King is at a disadvantage owing to his fairly 
obvious siding with the West: he cannot accept 
help from his Iraqi cousins without risking absorp- 
tion—not to mention an Israeli intervention; he 
can hardly rely on the good offices of the Saudis, 
America’s agents in the area, since past relations 
between his house and that of Ibn Saud are hardly 
such as to inspire confidence in the good faith of 
the latter's son and heir. All he can do is to sit 
tight and repeat with some fervour the platitudes 
of Arab nationalism while relying on the support 
of the Bedouin element in the Arab Legion and 
such Palestinian politicians as are hosiile to the 
young left-wing officers and intriguers from whom 
the danger of a coup has so far come. This he has 
done with some success, but it is hardly a very 
inspiring programme, and it is signéficant that he 
has had to take Mr. Nabulsi back into the cabinet 
“Il faut toujours faire le bien publique par les 
moyens les plus terribles,’ remarked Saint-Just 
and King Hussein may yet live to regret not 
having been able to adopt more radical measures 

In spite of the King’s care not to identify him 
self too closely with the West, whether he and 
President Eisenhower like it or not, there is little 
doubt that present events will be taken throughout 
the Middle East as representing a trial of strength 
between the US and the USSR, a conflict not so 
much ideological in its significance as bearing 
witness to the power in terms of hard cash, arms 





Critical Intelligence 


Dorotuy TuTIn is poignant in one of those frequently 
unworded parts which Mr. Osborne composes so 
skilfully for young actresses.—Harold Hobson, Sun 
day Times, April 14. 
[THE PART] .. . reinforces one's feeling that Mr 
Osborne cannot yet write convincing lines for women 
—Kenneth Tynan, Observer, April 14. 

od 
Ossert Lancaster's Edwardian costumes and 
scenery are delicious—Harold Hobson, Sunday 
Times, April .4. 
Ospert LANCASTER’s settings are literal and drab.— 
Kenneth Tynan, Observer, April 14. 

* 
MitpreD Mayne is a confident Zuleika; which, of 
course, is what one wants her to be —Harold Hobson, 
Sunday Times, April 14. 
MILDRED MAYNE is competent in a role for which 
competence is not enough. — Kenneth Tynan, 
Observer, April 14. 





and clients of two great competitors. The loss of 
Jordan to Syrian or Egyptian influence would 
mean the nipping of the Eisenhower plan in the 
bud. To avoid this the State Department will 
naturally strain every nerve, and it is curious to 
notice how naturally they have been led in Jordan 
to rely on exactly the same elements as Britain 
once supported: the King, the Bedouin in the 
Arab Legion and the traditionalists. Western inter- 
vention in the Arab world, in fact, tends to fall 
into the same inevitable designs, and the sinister 
side of this is clear when we reflect what happened 
to British hegemony there. 

America, in fact, seems to have learned nothing 
from, and forgotten nothing of, British policy in 
the Middle East between the wars and up till 
1956. Particularly is this the case with regard to 
Israel, where the State Department has achieved 














KING HUSSEIN 


as masterly a piece of prevarication as ever 
came out of a diplomat’s brain. After repeated 
assurances that the US recognised no belligerent 
rights of the Arab States towards Israel, the Saudi 
amSassador is assured by the State Department 
that no agreement for the passage of American 
tankers to Elath through the Gulf of Aqaba exists 
aad that the arrival of one ship does not con- 
stitute the fulfilment of any pledge to Israel on 
the question of freedom of passage. Whom is this 
poor man’s machiavellianism meant to deceive? 
All that it will do is possibly encourage Saudi 
Arabia to set up batteries in the Straits of Tiran 
and provoke, Israeli reprisals. This appeasement 
of an Arab ally at the expense of good faith and 
Middle Eastern stability is precisely the kind of 
action that marked the disastrous course of British 
policy up to Suez. It is true that, even in this 
country, there are some people to whom even 
Suez has not brought home the facts of life in 
the Middle East. Lord Home’s statement in the 
House of Lords that ‘it is not the arming of the 
Baghdad Pact Powers against the threat of Com- 
munism which causes the tension; it is the reck- 
less supply of arms to Israel and her immediate 
Arab neighbours’ reveals such depths of official 
ignorance and wishful thinking that it is almost 
impossible to plumb them. 

All this is the more ironical because in Egypt 
America is leaning over backwards to hold the 
balance even between her Western allies and 
Colonel Nasser, who is not her ally and not likely 
‘o be, whatever Mr. Dulles may or may not think. 
It now looks as though Colonel Nasser will get 
his de facto Canal regime—in spite of Lord 
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Salisbury's call to action in Tuesday's Times 
there is very little anybody can do to prevent it~ 
and, since Greek and Italian shipping is appar- 
ently going to use the Canal, Western Europe 
would be cutting off its nose to spite its face were 
it to boycott Suez indefinitely. On the other hand 
the question of Israeli shipping through the Canal 
is still unsettled and the apparent unwillingness 
of the US to bring real pressure to bear on the 
Egyptians—an attitude which again exactly 
duplicates the British point of view after the 195] 
Security Council resolution—presents another 
temptation to Israel to repeat her military ex. 
pedition into Sinai. It seems incredible that it 
should not yet have been realised in Washington 
that every concession over Israel to the Arab 
States simply increases their conviction that, with 
persistent use of their power of blackmail, this 
unwelcome intruder can be destroyed, but the 
history of the Middle East is strewn with these 
gigantic misunderstandings. We might, however, 
have hoped that the State Department would 
choose a new set instead of exactly the same job 
lot they inherited from the Foreign Office. 

The fact is that American policy in the Middle 
East is pursuing two incompatibles. On the one 
hand, American action during the Suez crisis and 
over the Gaza strip had as its apparent motivating 
force the need for peace in the area under the 
auspices of the UN. On the other, the Eisenhower 
doctrine is designed to keep the Soviet Union out 
of the Middle East—an operation which is almost 
impossibly difficult. To achieve this. America is 
using exactly the same instruments which Britain 
handled for so long with such conspicuous lack of 
success and is being increasingly reduced to the 
same discreditable expedients to avoid offending 
them. And all the while a stable solution for the 
area is put off, and it falls into greater and greater 
anarchy. In order to put an end to disorder, the 
Arab States must be led to accept the existence of 
Israel, but this cannot be brought about without 
some measure of agreement between the great 
powers who have been bidding for their support. 
For the Middle East to be settled, America must 
talk to Russia. They are rivals, but they can surely 
find a common interest in the wish to prevent an 
outbreak of war. Of course, it may be that Russia 
does not really wish to see an end to anarchy in 
the West's oil-supplying area, though in the past 
it has shown itself willing to come to a settlement 
in time of real international danger. If that is 
the case, we must expect the situation in the 
Middle East to get worse before it gets better, but, 
as increasing symptoms of breakdown make them- 
selves felt, the great powers should come to realise 
that they are playing with fire. And neither in 
Moscow, Washington or London are statesmen 
salamanders. 





Torso Intelligence 


E1GHT-FooT Torso left in Street. 

—Daily Telegraph, April 13. 
A Ten-Foot plaster statue of an amply proportioned 
woman.—Daily Express, April 13. 

~ 
Ir was duly loaded on to the trailer by two embar- 
rassed police officers and six members of the public. 

—Daily Telegraph, April 13. 
THREE POLICEMEN manhandled it on to a trailer. 

— Daily Express, April 13. 

Four MALE admirers helped two blushing police- 
men lift her into the trailer. 

—News Chronicle, April 13. 
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The Queen’s Visit 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


HE Queen’s visit to Paris has been a more 
, prens success than anyone dared hope. 
What sort of importance should be attached to 
the occasion it is vain for the moment to discuss. 
That must be left to later. It may be decided 
ultimately that the pleasure it gave was the 
principal result—perhaps no mean one. Neither 
Britain nor France occupies today the place she 
did at the time of the Royal visits of 1938 and 1913. 
If once again we are on the eve of happenings 
as grave as on those occasions, they certainly did 
not cast shadows as susceptible. The joint political 
defeat recently suffered by the two countries must 
have played a part in the emotions released, but 
survived rather as a test of friendship than as a 
discouragement. Politically, indeed, that would 
seem to be the principal note struck. Doubts about 
Franco-British solidarity in a grave crisis intro- 
duced a note of interrogation into the celebrations 
of the two earlier Royal visits—reassurances that 
did not quite reassure until the two armies found 
themselves side by side in a mortal struggle. 
On this occasion the assumption that France and 
Britain must stand together when gravely 
threatened was fundamental. The Governments 
might have divergent policies but these would be 
superficial, not least perhaps because neither is 
now a power sufficiently first-class to shape events. 
It was typical of the occasion that the two Govern- 
ments were almost forgotten. Very few French- 
men can have been aware that Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
was accompanying the Queen. M. Mollet and his 
Ministers were less in the public mind than at any 
time since they took office. 

On the French side, it should be noticed, 
President Coty filled his part in a manner that his 
countrymen found eminently satisfactory. This is 
the more remarkable because singularly few 
anecdotes seem to be in circulation about the way 
he did it. Yet he emerges with enhanced prestige 
and personality. A widower of seventy-five who 
had never played a front-rank part until he was 
elected President, he is believed to have taken 
the leading share in planning the programme of 
the visit. Throughout he looked the effective host, 
filling the part with genial warmth and dignity. 
He obviously enjoyed himself. There is no close 
logical connection between his success in holding 
his own for three days with the most glamorous 
couple in the world and his political duties as 
head of the French State—presiding over all 
councils of Ministers or picking a new Prime 
Minister, for instance—but his hand has certainly 
been strengthened. 

The visit was certainly the most important 
festivity in Paris since the end of the war. It is 
indeed very difficult to imagine any event that 
could compete with it. It began as a cheerful 
occasion. A reception for a charming young 
woman who is also the Head of State of a neigh- 
bour and ally. In both respects the Queen enjoyed 
in advance the Parisian goodwill. But the feeling 
guickened with mutual acquaintance. The French 
took to the Queen in a manner which it is difficult 
to describe without appearing to indulge in 
Sentimentality or flattery. They immensely and 
increasingly enjoyed her presence. The Queen, on 


Paris 


her side, played her part unflaggingly in a very 
heavy programme without once being responsible 
for a disappointment. The French undoubtedly 
became increasingly aware how uniquely Paris 
and their own gifts are suited for such an occasion. 
Even if France and Britain are no longer first- 
class powers, the powers that have outstripped 
them have no such capital as Paris and no such 
representative as the Queen. No capital rivalling 
Paris in beauty rivals it also in power. Here, 





therefore, was an occasion that still had meaning 
and still had grace as no other conceivable one 
in the same category can do. 

France and Britain were equal. Neither was 
begging from the other. Neither can very well 
condescend to the other. No one could go away 
empty-handed or disappointed. They could and 
did remember recent events experienced very 
differently but in association. Britain is still to 
most Frenchmen over thirty the help that was 
essential if France was to recover from the crush- 
ing defeat of 1940. The help held; France did 
recover—not only as a State but as a democracy. 
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The high intention of renewing French democracy 
that inspired the best Frenchmen in 1944 and 1945 
and 1946 is one of which many are grateful to 
be reminded at the present juncture. The danger 
that gratitude for Britain’s part in the last world 
war might disturb good fellowship seems to have 
been finally dispersed by the last joint enterprise. 
For even those Frenchmen who most disapprove 
of it are convinced that if it was to succeed it 
would have been by the methods and in the spirit 
proposed by France, not those proposed by the 
United Kingdom. 

The visit came at a moment when France and 
her Government are beset by worries. Algeria 
seems no nearer a solution. There is a profound 
moral crisis about methods used there. The 
country’s resources of foreign exchange are run- 
ning out, and the Government has not yet suc- 
ceeded in turning the tide. Tax increases, not tax 
reliefs, are the likely prospect. There are immense 
difficulties in the way of adjusting France to the 
commor market for whose creation she has just 
signed the treaty. In addition to these particular 
worries, France has, of course, all those which 
are common to the civilised world. All these 
things seemed for three days to have faded into 
the background. It is difficult to remember an 
occasion on which Parisians were so light-hearted 
and so ‘kindly to one another as on the evening 
of the Queen’s river trip. Was this just a desertion 
of duty? Should they have gone on being un- 
interruptedly worried? Is the severe frost which 
has so severely devastated France's orchards since 
the Queen’s departure a rebuke to the light- 
hearted? It would ill befit a Briton who enjoyed 
the friendliness that went with that light-hearted- 
ness to think so. Certainly the French do not seem 
inclined to reproach themselves. 


Adenauer and the Gottingen Veto 


By Our German Correspondent 


T may be that the atom, like other schizo- 
Nodsies needs to be led gently back to the 
point at which the split first occurred. From 
Gottingen last week came a statement of the 
atomic danger which should bring some comfort 
to those who are appalled by the power of 
nuclear weapons to anesthetise the mind before 
destroying the body. Without hysteria and with- 
out attempting to extend their protest to the whole 
field of nuclear warfare, eighteen leading German 
atomic scientists denounced their government's 
plans for a Bundeswehr armed with tactical 
atomic weapons. They also dropped a hint that 
they would refuse to co-operate with any native 
research scheme aimed at the production of a 
German bomb, although they admitted the de- 
terrent effect of the weapon in American hands, 

In the eyes of a large section of West German 
opinion the eighteen scientists are so many 
Luthers hurling good sense at an outworn ethic; 
to Dr. Adenauer and his Defence Minister, Herr 
Strauss, they are ill-informed hedge priests who 
have shaken the faith of the people in their 
chosen leaders. The hurt tone of Dr. Adenauer’s 
reaction even hints at the existence of a sump- 
tuary law which forbids an excessive display of 
moral initiative while this commodity is in short 
supply throughout the world. The immediate em- 
barrassment to the Bonn government has been 


Bonn 
great, and both the main political parties have 
been quick to see how just such an issue might 
wake the interest of an electorate which is not 
responding to conventional electioneering battle 
cries. Dr. Adenauer hastened to a meeting of his 
party followers to insist that the scientists were 
meddling with things they didn’t understand and 
to paint his own apprehensions in the face of 
the atom in lurid colours. It was a pity, he said, 
that the scientists hadn't first come to him for 
advice; he could have directed their protest into 
the less harmful channel of a general appeal 
to the world Powers to harness the atom for 
peace. 

The danger to the government of the con- 
troversy as it stands at the moment lies in the 
attraction for most Germans of heart-searching 
about the destructive power of nuclear weapons, 
a subject on which the German conscience is 
fairly clear. German intellectuals feel that their 
recent lesson in the evils of conformity may now 
make them readier to resist dictation from above 
than their counterparts in the West who have less 
reason to be suspicious of authority. Whatever 
one may feel about this attitude as a whole, the 
sanity of the ‘Géttingen veto’ should command 
attention in NATO countries where the con- 
troversy is apt to be hogged by the uncom- 
promising strategist and the starry-eyed politician. 








AFTER a few weeks of flurry 
on the home front, foreign 
affairs are catching up with 
us. In particular the Middle 
East situation again looks 
pretty menacing. This time it 
is the internal politics of 
Jordan, and the West has been none the less 
anxious for not knowing at all clearly what has 
been going on there. It appears that King Hussein 
forced the resignation of the extremist Prime 
Minister Suliman Nabulsi, but until Tuesday was 
unable to find anyone to take his place. The 
former Foreign Minister Dr. Khalidi finally suc- 
ceeded at the second attempt in forming a govern- 
ment (apparently of much the same elements as 
composed it before). In the interim a military 
coup had been planned to depose the king and had 
been foiled, the Kings of Iraq and Saudi Arabia 
had offered their armies to keep King Hussein on 
the throne, and Mr. Richards, the Eisenhower 
missionary, had hovered round the border with a 
blank cheque for several million dollars. These 
events cannot have helped the atmosphere in 
Cairo where the US Ambassador had been trying 
for three weeks to wrest a satisfactory Suez settle- 
ment from President Nasser and his Foreign 
Minister, who not unexpectedly would have very 
little to do with the six principles approved by 
the Security Council before the Suez intervention. 
it now seems likely that the matter will go back 
to the Council, where no doubt the Russian veto 
will play its part. The situation in the Gulf of 
Aqaba is not much clearer—nor is it likely to be 
while the State Department and the Israeli 
Government continue to spar about what support 
has and has not been promised to Israel in the 
matter. 





Other American activities have included a 
promise to the NATO council to deliver guided 
missiles to member countries this year (with the 
proviso that they shall be used for defensive 
purposes only); a strike by the Postmaster- 
General who proposes to close all post offices in 
the States every Saturday until Congress increases 
its appropriation for the Postal Services—a 
resource which seems to be having some effect, 
since the Lower House has already voted most of 
the total; and a successful operation on Sir 
Anthony Eden in Boston. 

In France the Queen’s visit has been universally 
acclaimed as a triumph for all concerned. The 
constitutional conference on Singapore has been 
brought to a successful conclusion and the area 
is to become a self-governing State in the Com- 
monwealth. Some parts of the agreement have 
been violently repudiated, however, notably by 
that stormy character Mr David Marshall, the 
former Chief Minister, who has called it ‘a pock- 
marked beauty shrouded in chloroform.’ The most 
controversial clause is that which insists that 
“subversive persons’ shall be excluded from the 
Legislative assembly. Archbishop Makarios has 
arrived back in Greece from the Seychelles, via 
Nairobi. Sir Roy Welensky is in London, re- 
putedly in search of greater independence for 
the Central African Federation. 

At home the Commons has been digesting the 
Budget and even the Opposition seems to find it 





Portrait of the Week 


difficult to select anything to spit out; the favourite 
candidate is the lack of any increase in old-age 
pensions. The petrol companies have kindly given 
us back a penny of the fivepence they put on 
when rationing started; some bus fares have been 
reduced, but not many—and not those of London 
Transport. Both theatres and cinemas are absorb- 
ing their tax reliefs themselves. In the defence 
debate Mr. Duncan Sandys has announced the 
setting up of a committee to prevent overlapping 
in Service HQs. He said that the West must in- 
creasingly rely on threatened retaliation. 

The publication of the report of the Court of 
Inquiry into the dispute at the Briggs Motor 
Works has not provided much balm to the feelings 
of the workers. It says that Mr. McLoughlin, who 
originally started the stoppage by ringing his 
bell, had done so without any justification and 
recommends a thorough investigation by the 
unions of the methods employed by, and the funds 
controlled by, the shop-stewards. This report, 


Westminster 


It is indeed fortunate that the 
penalty for falling asleep dur- 
ing a speech made by Mr. 
Gaitskell is less severe than 
oa that reserved for those who 
' UW sleep on watch in wartime. I 
wanted to hear the contribution made by the 
Leader of the Opposition to the debate on the 
Budget, and no soldier facing a court-martial and 
firing squad could have fought sleep as tenaci- 
ously and ingeniously as I did. I propped my chin 
on the point of my pencil (very painful); I 
ground the moulding on the woodwork of my 
seat into the small of my back; I so arranged 
myself that if I nodded off I would give my fore- 
head a nasty knock on the edge of the desk. In 
vain; the spirit was willing, but Mr. Gaitskell 
would have tried the fortitude of that saint (1 
forget his name) who was martyred by having his 
entrails wound: upon a drum, and if martial law 
prevailed in the press gallery I would be saying 
‘To hell with the handkerchief’ at this very 
moment. 

It is not just that Mr. Gaitskell was dull. If 1 
fell asleep just because the speaker happened to be 
dull, my snores would long since have drowned 
the sound of Big Ben before the nine o'clock news. 
But the Leader of the Opposition spoke on the 
fourth day of a debate which deserved no more 
than one, and enough is enough. The practice of 
devoting four days to a discussion of the Budget, 
every imaginable aspect of which will sub- 
sequently be examined in microscopic detail and 
at microscopic length during the debates on the 
Finance Bill, is one which would have been 
absurd two centuries ago; the present state of 
the Parliamentary timetable being what it is, the 
custom seems little short of wicked. 

But it was not merely repletion that was troub- 
ling me. Mr. Gaitskell’s speech has been com- 
mended as being quiet in tone and detailed in 
content. Quiet it was, but it was not so quiet that 
my perfectly attuned ear failed to notice that it 
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dubbed by one shop-steward as ‘a proper stinker, 
seems likely to cause further trouble; the engineer. 
ing union has been asked to call an official strike 
in protest against the decision of Fords not to 
reinstate the ‘bell-man.’ Another cat has been put 
among these pigeons by Mr. Jack Jones, the 
Labour MP for Rotherham, who has accused the 
Communists of engineering the recent strike of 
steel-workers in Lancashire. The doctors are to 
have an immediate rise in pay, which, however 
has failed to satisfy the BMA. , 

An inquiry is to be made into the procedure 
of hearings before magistrates—the result of some 
observations by the judge during the Adams trial 
about the publicity involved in the preliminary 
hearings. The West Indies cricket team hag 
arrived. A new comet has swum into our ken and 
is said to be likely to prove ‘the outstanding 
celestial spectacle of our age.’ Oliver Cromwell's 
head is still in existence and has been kept for 
many years in.the study of a clergyman in Suffolk. 
Mr. Randolph Churchill has described his 
chastisement of pornographic press proprietors ag 
being like flogging a jelly-fish. 


Commentary 


was in the wrong key. And I do not refer simply to 
his ghastly attempts at humour, which were about 
aS amusing as the experience of having a tooth 
drilled by a drunken dentist. Mr. Wilson had 
struck a chord earlier, and while most of the 
subsequent Labour speakers (we may omit Mr. 
Allaun) had managed to harmonise fairly suc- 
cessfully, Mr. Gaitskel!l struck up a solo render- 
ing of ‘Nellie Dean’ which sounded incongruous 
indeed alongside the strains of ‘Sweet Adeline, 
Mr. Wilson (a great little comic, that lad, by the 
way; could draw his forty nicker a week at the 
Chelsea Palace any time he wanted) had launched 
an attack on the Budget that roused the Opposi- 
tion to transports of delight. But he combined 
the attack with a sober and carefully wrought 
examination of economic policy that roused me 
to transports of respect. That is exactly the com- 
bination I looked for from Mr. Gaitskell; he is, 
after all, an economist of some repute, the leader 
of a political party, and a man with his country’s 
interests at heart. Yet his speech lacked fire and 
profundity alike, and a less kind commentator 
than myself might have derived a gloomy prog- 
nosis of the country’s well-being under a Gaitskell 
administration from his unfortunate reference to 
turning the ship of State hard a-port while his 
hands in the air swung an imaginary wheel hard 
a-starboard. 

We may perhaps find an analogy for Mr. 
Gaitskell’s speech in the project upon which 
Mr. Gordon Walker was engaged during the 
closing hours of the debate. Mr. Walker will never 
be at a loss if politics fail him; he has the makings 
of a pavement, or Royal Academy, artist of rare 
distinction. Beside him on the seat lay a magnifi- 
cent landscape which he had just completed (he 
favours, budding artists might care to note, a 
soft pencil with a long point), and he was busy, 
during the last back-bench speeches, with a still- 
life. The point is, that having completed the 
various fruits, dishes and other ingredients, he 
then proceeded to draw the table under them. And 
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that is exactly what was wrong with Mr. 
Gaitskell’s speech. It is no use Mr. Gaitskell talk- 
ing about the Exchange Equalisation Account (he 
didn’t, as a matter of fact, but the principle is all 


J am concerned with at the moment) to a group . 


of people not one in forty of whom would know 
it if they met it in the street, unless he has taken 

care to build the party, national, or simply 
oratorical foundations first. 

Mr. Nigel Birch followed Mr. Gaitskell. Mr. 
Birch’s Parliamentary reputation has suffered 
some hard knocks lately; this speech should do 
much to refurbish it. To begin with, he used 
neither a typewritten script nor even notes, and 
the obvious pleasure and respect with which the 
House greeted this display is not only a sad 
commentary on the appalling standard of speak- 
ing that prevails there, but a warning to those 
front-benchers who seem barely able to read their 
briefs, let alone depart from them, that there 
are various methods of cutting corners in the 
race to preference, and this may be one of them. 

From the back benches there were notable per- 
formances by Mr. Jack Jones and—of all people 
—Mr. Nabarro. Mr. Nabarro is so rude, so noisy, 
so obstreperous, that he is widely dismissed on 
all sides as a tiresome buffoon. As far as form 


Mr. Wicc: .. . ‘Will he not, there- 
fore, in the interests of justice, have 
an inquiry into this [the Adams] 
case, into the circumstances in which 
the prosecution was brought, and 
also into the circumstances in which 
the Attorney General found it 
necessary to oppose the application of the defence 
that preliminary proceedings should be held in 
camera?’ 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL: ‘The Hon. gentleman 
is misinformed. Counsel appearing for the Crown 
in the preliminary proceedings made it perfectly 
clear that he did not oppose the application that 
certain evidence should be heard in camera.’ 

I should say straight away that in saying last 
week that the prosecution had ‘vehemently op- 
posed’ what was obviously desirable, I overstated 
the case and I apologise to Mr. Melford Steven- 
son, QC, for so doing. But let us see what hap- 
pened at Eastbourne. At the outset Mr. Lawrence, 
QC, said that he had an application to make and 
that he wanted to make it in private. (The appli- 
cation was that the Crown’s evidence as to alleged 
system, i.e., its evidence about the Hulletts, should 
if given at all be given in private.) 

THe CLerK: “Mr. Stevenson, do you wish to 
reply?’ 

Mr. STEVENSON: ‘Yes, I do. On behalf of the 
Crown we do not think it right to consent to any 
part of these proceedings being taken in closed 
court, for reasons that I don’t think it would be 
useful to examine now and are perhaps too obvi- 
ous to be stated. . . . Examining justices should 
follow the fundamental principle of holding their 
Proceedings in open court unless they are satisfied 
that there is some overwhelming reason for de- 
parting from the usual and proper procedure. 
- » - | concede that they [the court] have such a 
discretion, but I think it is right that I showld 
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goes, the judgement is correct; if applied to con- 
tent, however, it is sadly misconceived. Mr. 
Nabarro takes the precaution, when making a 
speech, of making quite sure that he knows what 
he is talking about, and then talking about it. 
This may seem an elementary precaution to any- 
one who is not in the habit of attending the House 
of Commons, but the frequency with which it is 
ignored (did you ever hear Mr. Arthur Lewis?) 
is instructive and sobering to anyone who is. 

After Mr. Robens had wound up for the Oppo- 
sition (and, if there is any justice in the world, 
for himself) Mr. Thorneycroft rose to a loud and 
spirited cheer. The Opposition attack on the 
Budget could not, perhaps, have been very effec- 
tive, any more than even a heavyweight boxer 
can do much damage by punching a cloud of 
midges; but the lack of a really satisfying target 
does not in itself excuse the fact that of all the 
Labour speakers only Mr. Wilson earned his keep. 
Tories had clearly been expecting at any rate a 
fight; to have had the Opposition on the defen- 
sive almost from start to finish was clearly more 
than they could ever have hoped for, and Mr. 
Thorneycroft basked in the sun of his party’s 
approval and purred his satisfaction at the 
warmth. TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


point out to you the very guarded language in 
which that discretion is expressed. . . . I conceive 
it to be my duty to point out to you first the 
guarded way in which this discretion is expressed 
in this statute, and to remind you of the attitude 
to these matters being dealt with in closed court 
which has been expressed time and time again.’ 
* - a 
THE MAGISTRATES then decided that Mr. Lawrence 
should make his application in public. Later that 
morning Mr. Lawrence applied to have the part 
of the opening speech relating to the ‘certain evi- 
dence’ heard in private. Mr. Melford Stevenson 
said inter alia: 

‘I think I have already made my attitude to this 
matter quite plain. I do not consent to the court 
being closed, and at the same time I do not oppose 
that which Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence is now asking 
for, and I think I have done my duty by indizat- 
ing to you the nature of this discretion, the 
language in which it is expressed, and the way in 
which we on behalf of the Crown submit it 
ought to be exercised . . . that admissibility of 
some evidence may be capable of discussion is a 
matter which you may properly take into account. 
. . . The fact that this case has attracted substan- 
tial public notice, in my submission, has nothing 
whatever to do with the quéstion to which you 
have to direct your mind.’ 

Although Mr. Melford Stevenson did specifi- 
cally say that he was not opposing the defence’s 
application, it is very difficult to see what else he 
was in effect doing. If what he said was not oppo- 
sition, I do not know what opposition is! It cer- 
tainly was not support, and it is not surprising that 
it should have been followed by the dismissal of 
the application by the justices. The Attorney- 
General's answer to Mr. Wigg that counsel had 
‘made it perfectly clear that he did not oppose 
the application that certain evidence should be 
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heard in camera’ seems to have pleased a member 
of the Attorney-Generals’ trade union, but it was 
surely too disingenuous to satisfy anybody else. 
. * 7 
IN VIEW OF ALL this it is welcome news that Mr. 
Butler has appointed a committee under Lord 
Tucker to inquire whether any restraint should be 
placed on the publication of proceedings before 
examining justices. Lord Tucker's committee wilk 
consider the whole question thoroughly, but a law 
on these lines would combine the advantages both 
of present English practice and the practice of 
Scotland and Northern Ireland: preliminary pro- 
ceedings to be in public and reported in the press 
unless the Defence object. If they do object, the 
public and the press should be allowed to remain 
in court but no report of the proceedings should 
be published. If the magistrates commit for trial, 
the proceedings would remain unreported; but if 
they decide there is no case to answer, reports of 
the proceedings could then be published. 
- » + 


WHAT WwitH Lord Cameron's report on the Briggs 
dispute, Mr. Jack Jones’s impassioned speech in 
the Commons, and Mr. Christopher Chataway’s 
reporting in Panorama, there is not much excuse 
for ignorance of Communist technique in industry 
today. But the difficulty remains: what to do 
about it? Trade union solidarity, for all its occa- 
sional signs of crumbling, remains strong enough 
to ensure that even the bell-man MacLougbhlin is 
considered as victim rather than victimiser; nor 
is it probable that the colleagues of Mr. McGrea, 
who told Mr. Chataway that he would like to see 
employers go bankrupt, will think any the worse 
of him for his forthrightness. Indeed, they will 
probably let him be elected (on a 7 per cent. poll) 
to his union executive. Perhaps the most promis- 
ing aspect of the Briggs inquiry was the discovery 
that a substantial slice of the shop stewards” 
lottery takings disappeared into a mysterious 
Central Fund whose purposes, according to the 
court, were ‘left in considerable obscurity.’ A man 
who would be quite unconcerned at the election 
of Communist executives may become very con- 
cerned indeed if he finds them syphoning off the 
lottery money for purposes unknown (perhaps to 
sustain the Daily Worker?). The report will also 
do good if it reminds employers how necessary it 
is not simply to have a good labour relations 
system but also to make sure it is functioning. 
* ~ ” 
THE LENGTHS to which some of our newspapers 
will go to reduce the number of words their 
readers must struggle through each day must com- 
mand the reluctant admiration of even the fully 
literate. One of the two tabloids recently dis- 
covered that by reproducing its masthead on the 
back page as well as on the front, it could not only 
put more pictures and larger headlines beneath it, 
but announce itself as ‘The paper with 2 front 
pages every day.’ Not to be outdone, its rival has 
taken to extending the front page headline to with- 
in an inch or two of the bottom, and then calling 
itself ‘The paper with ONE front page—the BEST 
one.” 
* * . 

I AM GRADUALLY coming to the conclusion that the 
present Government's best friends are the leaders 
of the Labour Party. Their latest pious inanity is 
contained in a report which was ‘leaked’ over the 
weekend, that they are considering a scheme put 
forward by Mr. Gaitskeil a few months ago 
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whereby the State would bid for control, or a 
share in control, of all firms with a capital of 
£24 million or more. Even by Labour standards 
it is absurd to think merely in terms of size. 
Restrictive practices are often much more damag- 
ing in an industry where there are a number of 
small and relatively inefficient firms; whereas 
some of the biggest firms—particularly those 
which have adopted decentralisation—are ex- 
tremely competitive and efficient. It is little use 
arguing with the Labour leaders in their present 
frame of mind: they are so busy thinking up ways 
to make themselves look different from the Con- 
servatives that they may fall for any suggestion, 
however ridiculous, which can be advanced as 
distinctively Socialist. Still, they might bear in 
mind that the German Social Democratic Party 
has just abandoned nationalisation as a policy; 
and that its leader, Herr Ollenhauer, has said that 


there would need to be a very clear mandate from 
the coming elections for any form of public con- 
trol of industry to be considered. Before Mr. 
Gaitskell lets this project go any further he should 
test out opinion by getting the views of the 
workers in those industries for which State take- 
over bids are contemplated. He would get a very 
shoft answer indeed. 
+ + * 

IN AN ARTICLE On political weeklies in the Evening 
Standard \ast week Mr. Robert J. Edwards stated 
that ‘it was Tribune's power in the Socialist Party 
that prevented Mr. Bevan’s expulsion two years 
ago.” Presumably modesty prevented Mr. Ed- 
wards, who now writes articles for Lord Beaver- 
brook on such subjects as Teddy boys and subur- 
ban travel, from disclosing to his readers that the 
editor of Tribune two years ago was none other 
than—Mr. Robert J. Edwards. PHAROS 


Easter Morning 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


E must consider the story of the Resurrec- 
Wiis on its independent merits and quite 
as objectively as we would consider a story in 
Herodotus or Livy. To invoke any theory of 
authority, whether Catholic or Protestant, would 
obviously at this stage of the argument be a gross 
petitio principii. What is beyond argument is 
that there grew up in the first century a society 
of people who called themselves Christians and 
that the central article of their belief was that 
Jesus Christ, their Founder, rose again from the 
dead. The member of that society whom we 
know most closely, St. Paul, in various eloquent 
passages recommended to his co-religionists what 
are known as Christian ethics. But it was not 
the practice of one ethic which made a man a 
Christian. The practice of the ethics should be 
and sometimes, then as now, was not—the conse- 
quence of his Christianity. But the test of 
Christianity was belief in the Resurrection. Who 
believed was a Christian and who did not believe 
was not a Christian. 

The second point that is clear is that this 
Society from its first appearance aroused intense 
hostility. From its birth there were always power- 
ful persons anxious to bring it to an end. That 
being so, quite clearly the most effective way to 
destroy it would have been to prove that the 
Resurrection did not happen, and the most effec- 
tive way to prove that the Resurrection did not 
happen would have been to produce the Body— 
to show it still lying in the tomb. The disturbances 
from Whit-Sunday onwards, caused by the mem- 
bers of the Society, took place in Jerusalem about 
a quarter of a mile from where the events were 
alleged to have happened. Had the Jews possessed 
the Body or had the Romans possessed the Body, 
they would clearly have produced it and exposed 
the story. Had, as has been suggested, Joseph of 
Arimathaea, without the knowledge of the other 
disciples and in spite of all difficulties about 
stones and guards, taken the Body from the tomb, 
whither could he have taken it except to some 
other tomb near by or at any rate somewhere 
near at hand where it must certainly have been 
discovered? It is conceivable that the disciples 
on Easter morning might, by mistake, have gone 


to the wrong tomb and in hysteria imagined 
a story of a Resurrection, but, if that had 
been all that there was to it, all that their 
enemies needed to do was to lead people to the 
right tomb, show them the Body and make fools 
of the disciples. Therefore it is quite clear that 
the tomb from Easter morning onwards was 
empty, and, indeed, if we may trust St. Matthew's 
word on this point, that was not denied even by 
Christ's enemies. Their explanation was that the 
disciples had stolen Him away. But what motive 
would the disciples have had for doing this? There 
was no worldly advantage in being an early 
Christian. By professing such a faith you con- 
demned yourself to a life of poverty with every 
probability of a painful death at the end. It was 
worth doing if you were passionately convinced 
that your faith was true. It was not worth doing 
if you knew that it was a crude fraud and had 
done your part in making it so. One could, of 
course, just conceive that some vulgar fellows, 
who had gone about publicly boasting that their 
Master would rise again, would stage a fraud 
to pretend that he had done so. But it is quite 
clear that, whatever Our Lord may have said 
during His lifetime in prophecy of His coming 
Resurrection, the disciples had quite failed to 
understand it. Among His enemies indeed there 
seems—if we can accept the Gospel story on such 
a point—to have been a certain fear of His Resur- 
rection, but among His disciples there was no 
sort of hope of it. To them death was the end and 
final defeat. 

That being so, it is not surprising that, even 
if they found the tomb empty they should have at 
first assumed, as later critics have so often 
assumed, that they had made a mistake—gone to 
the wrong tomb—or that someone had removed 
the Body. They were converted to belief in the 
Resurrection not by finding the tomb empty but 
later by seeing the Risen Lord. 

Now critics very reasonably ask, What credence 
can we be expected to give to these alleged appear- 
ances? Is it not on the argument of David Hume 
incomparably more probable that the disciples 
were under some sort of hallucination—not very 
unlikely perhaps, at any rate after the first rumour 
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ofa Resurrection had got abroad—than that they 
really did see the Risen Lord? This, as has 
already been said, is not in itself in the least un- 
reasonable. It is indeed obviously true that the 
disciples underwent some profound psychological 
experience during these days which transformed 
the poor cravens of Maundy Thursday in Geth 
semane into the men who from Whit-Sunday on- 
wards were going to confront the world with fear. 
less heroism. That psychological change makes it 
surely quite impossible to believe that they were 
conscious frauds. It proves that they sincerely 
thought that they had seen the Risen Lord. It does 
not necessarily prove that they had really done 
so. They may have been the victims of some 
strange psychological hallucination. The exact 
nature of it it is hard to say, but it is quite plaus- 
ible to argue that in a region of improbabilities 
such an hallucination is less improbable than a 
real and literal Resurrection. 

But the case for the Resurrection is based 
upon two claims—neither by itself sufficient to 
establish it, both taken together making it extra- 
ordinarily difficult to reject—the claim that the 
tomb was empty and the claim that Our Lord had 
appeared. Just as it has occurred to critics in later 
days, so it occurred to St. Thomas and others 
at the time, when confronted with an Appearance 
alone, that it was more probable than not that 
there was an hallucination. But to the doubter 
there remained the obstinate question: If this is 
not the Body, where then is the Body? For the 
tomb beyond question was empty and there was 
no natural explanation where the Body was that 
even began to hold water other than the explana- 
tion that the disciples had stolen it, and He chose 
to make his Appearances to the very people—the 
disciples—who alone knew with absolute cer- 
tainty that that explanation was untrue. 

Now of course there will be those who will 
brush aside all such arguments with a compre- 
hensive question. But how do we know that the 
Gospels are true? I repeat that I entirely agree 
that at this stage of the argument it would be 
quite illegitimate to ascribe any especial author- 
ity to the Gospels. If as a result of inquiry we 
come to accept the Christian revelation, then it 
may be proper to turn back to the Gospels and, 
re-reading them, to give to their words the special 
authority with which our form of churchmanship, 
catholic or protestant, invests them. To give them 
that authority while we are still wrestling with the 
general problem whether the revelation is true 
would obviously be to beg the question. But we 
need not concern ourselves at the moment with 
the problems of the precise date of their composi- 
tion, whether the names of their authors were in 
reality Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, whether 
the exact words of this or that saying were cor- 
rectly reported, important as these problems are 
in themselves. I have purposely not built my 
case on any particular texts. My contention, 
which I do not think can be seriously disputed, 
is simply that, whatever the precise date at which 
these stories were written down, they obviously 
reproduce the general outline of what early 
Christians believed and had been telling one 
another about what happened on Easter morning. 
There may, if you will, be mistakes or confusions 
of detail in these narratives, but no one can 
seriously believe that they were invented as fic- 
tion. Something happened on Easter morning. 
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they The traditional story is admittedly very extra- question Barnabas and Peter and the other wit- businessmen and a German whose bald, back- 
has ordinary, but, the more that one studies it, messes of these events. He was a man superbly less head was a cartoonist’s dream, and Ameri- 
t un. the more difficult does it become to see how any equipped with all the talents of a cross-examiner. cans going about their business, but the meaning 
t the other story at all fits the facts. Is it not certain that during that period he cross- of business has changed, for one was wearing the 
gical There was nobody who had a greater motive ‘questioned Peter and his fellow-disciples again revealing ring of graduates of the Military 
‘med for believing the traditional story to be false and again on every detail of their claim? Where Academy; here was a member of the new ruling 
seth. than Saul of Tarsus. His first reaction to it had was the tomb? What is the evidence that it was caste, the American regular officer. Dinner was 
’ On- been the very natural one that it was blasphemous empty? To whom did He appear? What did He served above, on a table screwed into your seat; 
fear. nonsense. He had committed himself very pub- say? Let me question such a one and hear his __ it is better than one could expect at 24,000 feet 
es it jicly to opposition. Then reflection and some story. Let me question such another and see or than one used to get. There was one touch 
were strange psychological experience had brought a _ if his story tallies. All the places in the story were that, I think, BOAC has not imitated; the 
rely change. But after that experience he had a full at hand and he could easily visit them—and it hostesses doubling as waitresses wore dainty 
does opportuhity, living with them in private, to cross- | was his conclusion that the story held water. little plastic aprons like French maids in a farce. 
lone One almost expected to see them carrying a whisk 
ome broom while putting us in the picture. But if 
Xact BOAC was short on soubrettes, it was strong on 
aus- Per Ar dua initiative. New York was closed by fog so, in 
ities By D. W. BROGAN the middle of the night, we were diverted to 
na Montreal. There an extremely energetic agent 
t is, 1 hope, a sign of perennial innocence, is deliberately played down because to play it got us through complacent Canadian authorities, 
ised Jon of mere imbecility, that I remarked com- up is to suggest that we have not yet quite  jnto a hotel in Montreal, gave us time for lunch, 
| to placently and more than once how odd it was mastered the air. I don’t expect the hostesses to even minor sight-seeing. We were to take off for 
tra- that I should be one day in Cambridge, the next remind us that we are following in the wake of New York at two. We did, and two hours later 
the in Washington. Innocence, for this would be my _ Icarus, that our kin may say of us we were above the fog-shrouded shores of Long 
had twenty-sixth transatlantic flight and I should have Il mourut poursuivant une haute aventure; Island; after three attempts, our pilot took us 
ler remembered that however it may be with other Le ciel fut son désir, la mer sa sépulture. back to Montreal. By this time I was due in 
ers people, that the planes they fly on keep to But flying isn’t a matter of going by train or the Washington. 
nee schedule, I am the modern Jonah and friends big steamers, any more than air sickness is the The BOAC agent worked wonders; polled the 
hat who find themselves on the same plane resign same as sea sickness. In the pressurised cabins passengers, negotiated a new plane with Trans- 
Mer themselves to diversion and delay or, if they can of the great aircraft, the old sickening effect of Canada (one of the fashionable Viscounts), but 
5 is manage it, transfer to other planes or even book Montreal Airport must be the least attractive 
the a last-minute cabin on one of the Queens. place in the world to wait in. When I think of the 
me It was therefore no surprise to anybody who unkind things I thought, said and wrote last year 
hat knew me to learn that I had not got from Cam- of Cleveland and Detroit! A new airport is 
- bridge to New York in a long overnight journey, being constructed (did I hear this on my last 
se although some connoisseurs were impressed by visit to Montreal?), but the present one is a 
he the fact that I had twice got to Montreal in horror. No airport, even the best (of which 
eT that period and had employed three planes to London is now a specimen), really is an amusing 
get me to Washington. Of course, even so, I got place to spend the time in. You are only spend- 
ill to my final destination, Philadelphia, much faster the ups and downs of flight seems to be less. _ ing time there because something has gone wrong. 
> than I could have done by even the fastest ship | fave only once, in recent times, seen a victim And air lines are coy about admitting that things 
he and was back in Cambridge inside a week, having as completely disabled as those one can see on are going wrong. They keep the bad news until 
ned missed the chance to be grounded, on the return the Hook-Harwich route. And the violent you have missed the last good train, failed to 
" trip, in the Azores, on the only occasion that I buffeting that made my fellow passenger non 
af have ever flown the southern route; an un- compos on a very rough flight from Chicago to 
oa scheduled stop at that old familiar spot, Shannon, Wew York last summer was welcome. For the 
it being no compensation for missing Flores in the victim had bought a ‘Do It Yourself’ hypnosis 
d, Azores or wherever the planes stop off in that pook and was busy hypnotising increasingly 
- traditionally agreeable archipelago. sulky and resistant victims. Physician, heal thy- WITH 
P, Yet, it is a novelty to go to America and back self: came the big heave and we were at peace— 
m inside a week, and, even if it is routine for some _frgm the hypnotist anyway. So on my last flight, INCOME 
e people, it is still romantic for others, including 4 jjttle girl, surviving some bumpy moments, 
. myself. The air lines, who spend a great deal Of waited until she was on the bus from London 
. time on selling their wares, naturally, but, I think, Airport to be sick, on the other side of the aisle; TAX PAID 
h wrongly, play down the novelty, the oddity, the 4 model child I thought. 
‘ miraculous character of their business. They do The menace is not sickness; it is boredom. 1 
: everything to suggest that flying Columbus's  ffew out on one of the very new DC7s that BOAC 
: route in a few hours is as much a matter of recently bought for the first-class passengers. It This is worth more than 6° where income tax 
course as taking a train (thinking of the time- has already been discovered that the first-class is payable at the standard rate. And shares in 
oe habits of British te I he = passengers, expense-account ‘free loaders’ to a aioe on any ———_ — Ses 
oo hd it more strongly than t “4 “s man, prefer the older Stratocruisers which have Gum today. 
pode - no matter of the romance of the a bar slung beneath the main cabin. BOAC is eS a ee 
: he willing to issue as much free booze in the new 
Romance brought up the nine-fifteen. planes as in the old, but you are fixed in your 
It is wonderful; it is also. very uncertain. seat or berth; you can’t change neighbours; you CHELTENHAM 
It is in vain that planes are called ‘ships,’ that are cabined and confined. The bar, the stairway 
favoured passengers are invited to the ‘flight to the bar give an impression of space, freedom GLOUCESTER 
| deck,’ that the hostesses show you how to inflate that is very welcome: Coming back Pan-Ameri- BUILDING SOCIETY 
| the Mae Wests that you put on but do not inflate can on a Super Stratocruiser (why Super? I don't 
until you are out of the plane, plunging down know), I found the bar as interesting as usual. Established in 1850 
into icy water 24,000 feet below. Boat drill on The destination of my plane was Frankfurt, with * Member of the Building Societies Association 
a liner is a bore, but this ritual on the plane a stop-off at Amsterdam, and we had Dutch CLARENCE STREET . CHELTENHAM 
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contact the agreeable friends, failed to get 
baggage out of bond and all the rest. And loud- 
speakers are a delusion and a snare. This is 
especially true of American airports, where half 
a dozen lines are in competition for your ears 
at the same moment. How many false starts, how 
many sour returns to the increasingly hard seat! 
Electric signs; chalked notices on boards; any- 
thing is better. The waiters at airports and air 
terminals are a nervous breed; they need every 
kirid of soothing. (So why can’t you buy the 
Spectator at the BOAC terminal in London?) 
They are upset in mind and stomach by the 


change of climate and time. A few hours ago, 
the steely landscape of the St. Lawrence; now 
the green fields of Ireland, the muggy air of 
Osterley Park. What time is it? you ask. Will 
we fly? What will my hostess think? You dash 
to the phone and a tranquil voice replies: ‘But 
we never expected you tonight; we know you 
too well. We'll expect you tomorrow night, if 
you come on now by train.’ I didn’t; I was un- 
daunted and took a third plane and soared down 
over the tiny Capitol and tiny Pentagon, only 
twelve hours later than if I had taken a train 
from Montreal. 


College Entry—the Other Side 


By A HEADMASTER 


‘We have recently interviewed Mr. John Smith 
and have offered him employment in the capacity 
of —— subject to a satisfactory headmaster's re- 
port. We should be much obliged if you would 
give us in confidence your candid opinion of his 
integrity, industry and suitability for employment 
in the above-mentioned capacity. A stamped ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed for your reply.’ 


OLLEGE tutors do not enclose stamped ad- 

dressed envelopes; but in all other respects 
their conduct is superior to that of the writer of 
the above letter, which is by no means untypical 
of the industrial and commercial world. It is in- 
conceivable that a college should put a headmaster 
in such an invidious position. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy feature of the entertaining remarks 
of a Cambridge tutor about ‘College Entry’ some 
Weeks ago in the Spectator was his aware- 
ness of the headmaster’s bogey of ‘increasingly 
angry parents in the background.’ As he pointed 
out, the college interview is the schoolmaster’s 
alibi. The knowledge, carefully instilled by any 
headmaster of normal prudence into the poten- 
tially outraged parent long before he has had any 
opportunity of feeling outraged, that the number 
of places available at Oxford and Cambridge 
is a mere fraction of the total number of suitable 
applicants, is a protection against any but 
unreasonable parents. But there are unreasonable 
parents, who are ready to blame anyone but them- 
selves or their offspring for his rejection—the 
school for its failure to develop or sufficiently 
recommend his talents, the college for its snob- 
bery in preferring boys from more socially 
exalted schools or alternatively its inverted snob- 
bery in preferring them from less exalted schools. 
‘Against such the college interview is a real pro- 
tection for the schoolmaster. Wrath must be 
vented. How much better that it should be vented 
upon a college with which ex hypothesi the 
parent's relations are at an end than upon the 
school with which they are likely to continue for 
some months at least! 

So however irritated schoolmasters may be by 
the policy or practice of certain colleges in this 
matter of entries, they will, if they are just, be 
grateful to them for this protection. And there is 
much else on the credit side. The colleges are, 
I believe, scrupulously honest. For them ‘con- 
fidential’ really does mean ‘confidential,’ and a 
headmaster can be certain that a college tutor 
will not merely refrain from quoting verbatim 


from a testimonial to a candidate—this can cer- 
tainly not be said of the members of all local 
education authorities—but will also be careful 
to avoid giving him the least hint of its contents. 
They are extremely painstaking; they act in the 
full realisation that they dispose of a commodity 
which has a high scarcity value as well as an 
intrinsic one, and they appear most commendably 
anxious that it should be awarded only to those 
who will make good use of it. And they discharge 
this great responsibility with a remarkable degree 
of courtesy; many applications are, in the circum- 
stances of the present day, little better than frivo- 
lous, but I personally have never known one 
rejected inconsiderately or without a patently 
genuine expression of regret. 








None the less the question arises, Does the 
present system, or lack of system, result in the 
right boys reaching the universities? The colleges 
can produce good arguments with which to main- 
tain that they do. Academic standards have risen, 
but not at the cost of turning the universities into 
societies of bookworms; by demanding minimum 
intellectual standards much higher than those of 
the Twenties and Thirties but retaining for their 
Commoners a selection system based largely on 
non-academic grounds the colleges have pre- 
served much of the atmosphere of the ancient 
universities in the midst of a fiercely competitive 
world. And they have managed to do so without 
raising doubts about their integrity in the minds 
of unprejudiced observers. 

But granted that the system produces good 
undergraduates and that it is administered with 
absolute honesty, doubts remain in the minds of 
those concerned with the future of the dis- 
appointed candidate and the feelings of his out- 
raged parent. Is it as efficient as it could be? 
Are no candidates rejected who are worthier than 
some of those accepted? I do not think that such 
claims could be seriously maintained. Any 
schoolmaster who has to deal with university 
entrance on any considerable scale knows how 
large a part is played by mere luck. It has 
admittedly little effect on the choice of candidates 
by colleges; it affects enormously the choice of 
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colleges by candidates. It is impossible for even 
the most knowing of headmasters (and some of 
us are conscious of being far less knowing than 
others) to grasp all the relevant facts, to know that 
Judas has an excessive number of would-be 
engineers clamouring for places, while Lazarus 
could do with a few more; that Stylites reserves 
nearly all its places for candidates taking the 
scholarship examination, whereas St. Matthew's 
prefers to select on promise without examination 
at the age of fifteen and a half; that Dorchester’s 
list has been depleted by an unexpected crop of 
scholarship successes by its prospective members 
at other colleges, or that Mr. Sangrail, the new 
tutor of Hilary, has discovered a miscalculation 
of his predecessor’s which gives him fifteen 
unexpected vacancies to play with. 


‘I have written to every college at Oxford and 
Cambridge and given your name as a reference,’ 
Not many parents go as far as this. It would be 
devastating if they did; but it might have the good 
effect of encouraging the colleges as a whole to 
adopt a more rational and less time-wasting 
policy. They have for many years formed them- 
selves into groups for the purpose of awarding 
scholarships and exhibitions, and a candidate for 
an open award has been able to enter for several 
colleges simultaneously, stating his order of 
preference; to an outsider at any rate they appear 
to have been able to do this without in the least 
compromising their independence. Now that 
university places are in the same sense as scholar- 
ships and exhibitions, though academically on a 
lower level, competitive, is it not time that the 
colleges adopted the same policy for the award 
of these? The saving of labour would be immense. 
Some good candidates who are at present unlucky 
would get a fairer chance, and those who were 
rejected would have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they had been considered by a number of 
colleges, and for a sense of grievance, which is 
always demoralising, could substitute what may 
be galling but may also be salutary, a sense of 
their own inadequacy. The colleges could feel 
satisfied that they were getting not merely good 
candidates but the best available. And school- 
masters whose responsibility in the matter of 
recommending candidates to colleges on grounds 
of character and intellect is already heavy enough 
would be freed from the additional and perilous 
responsibility of recommending colleges to can- 
didates on grounds of expediency. 

One further point is not likely to be openly 
conceded by the dons, though it may well be 
privately appreciated. It can, I think, be presumed 
that most colleges keep confidential lists in which 
headmasters are rated according to their relia- 
bility in writing testimonials. The list of any single 
college is bound to be scrappy and, although no 
doubt exceedingly interesting (which of us would 
not give much for a sight of it?) itself, not very 
reliable. A grouping of colleges for entry purposes 
would result in the pooling of the relevant 
information, and the lists would become more 
comprehensive, more reliable, and for those privi- 
leged to read them even more fascinating. What 
must be a prolific source of error would be mini- 
mised. The entry of the genuine swans is probably 
assured under any system; but only by some such 
method as this can it be secured that the remain- 
ing places shall be reserved for the most swat- 
like of the geese. 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


EW people are less popular today than Alfred 

Waterhouse, RA (1830-1905). Oxford dislikes 
the Broad Street front he did for Balliol. Cam- 
bridge with more justice objects to his Trinity 
Street front of Caius. In London he designed the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington, 
University College Hospital, Gower Street (the 
first example in London of ‘open planning’ where 
the street line is broken up and the building 
is shaped like a cross), the red terracotta of the 
‘Prudential building in Holborn and St. Paul's 
School, Hammersmith. Certainly this ruthless and 
original designer from Manchester expressed him- 
self in the gentle and refined South with a bluff 
uncompromising north-country accent. But he 
planned boldly, his buildings are well massed 
together and he has in common with the best 
modern architects the gift of letting the plan of 
his building express itself on its outside. There 
is nothing finicky or fagade-y about him. His 
descendant Michael Waterhouse, :the architect, 
once told me that Alfred made his plan first then 
drew his skyline and after that filled in the facade. 
Coming down Holborn in a bus you will see.how 
true this is when you compare the Prudential with 
the later fuss around it. Mr. Goodhart-Rendel 
considers his Manchester Town Hall a classic of 
its age (1869). Equally remarkable was his Assize 
Courts (1864) at Manchester which were bombed 
and are now to be demolished. I notice that Mr. 
Cecil Stewart makes a plea in the Manchester 
Guardian for the preservation of its entrance 
porch with sculpture by Thomas Woolner. I hope 
this plea is heard. With rare imagination for a 
Corporation, Manchester in 1912 re-erected the 
classic portico of the old Town Hall in front of 
the lake at Heaton House and created thereby 
one of the most impressive pieces of landscaping 
in the North. The right setting in some other 
Corporation open space could make another 
masterpiece of landscape out of the porch of the 
Assize Courts. 


‘Look Here, UPON THIS PICTURE .. .’ 

An enterprising photographer, Mr. Reece Win- 
stone, has published a book which is a photo- 
graphic record of Bristol between 1914 and 1939. 
It is a tragic casualty list of trees, trams, Georgian 
houses, churches and streets, so that one is 
amazed that so much of the beauty and history 
of Bristol still survives in brick and stone. Similar 
books, even sadder pictorial records, might be 
made of London, Liverpool, Manchester, Hull 
and Plymouth. We might even carry the scheme 
a step farther and produce picture books of 
destroyed country houses, of landscapes devas- 
tated by the Central Electricity Authority and 
‘redundant’ churches, published at the expense 
of the bodies responsible for the destructions and 
distributed by the British Travel and Holidays 
Association as a warning to foreigners about 
‘Beautiful Britain.’ 


Home oF Lost CAUSES 

Partnerships are a happy theme of speculation. 
Swan and Edgar have always seemed to me equally 
matched. Even more so have Swears and Wells. 


Nor, glancing through the delicious catalogue of 
my favourite publisher Rivington, do I feel that 
North is complete without Hillard, Abbot without 
Mansfield. But there are some partnerships where 
I think that less than justice is done to the second 
partner. We all know Debenham, but what about 
Freebody? Is there an old Miss Freebody still 
allowed to buy her clothes wholesale when she 
enters her fine faience palace in Wigmore Street? 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne—we know Burns 
(Tom) and Oates (Titus) but when Douglas 
Woodruff and Christopher Hollis give the firm 
their annual dinner do they ask Washbourne? 
Stoughton, Windus, Low and Hall still keep their 
ends up against assaults from Hodder, Chatto, 
Sampson and Chapman. They are at least afloat 
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on title pages. The ones I am really sorry for arg 
those who have been elbowed out together, Think 
of the string of names which used to follow 
Routledge—Kegan Paul (I picture him with pince. 
nez and high ideals), Trench (he seems to be the 
dimmest figure), Trubner (an infuriated bearded 
German still writing letters of protest to Routledge 
from Baden-Baden). Longman fought an even 
fiercer battle. Hurst, Rees and Orme must, | sup- 
pose, have agreed together to be called ‘& Co’ 
for a consideration. But Green hung on. ‘Long. 
mans, Green & Co.,’ one used to read, ‘London 
and Bombay,’ then perhaps Longman sent Green 
out to manage the Bombay house and, with the 
withdrawal of the British from India, Green was 
forgotten. I see him now consoling himself with 
chota pegs in some far-eastern bungalow. Snel- 
grove and Cleaver, where are they? Are they still 
on speaking terms with Marshall and Robinson} 
And is all this a bit arch and E. V. Lucas-y and 
4th-Leaderish? Yes, it is, and all the better for 
that. This column is the home of lost causes, 


() Elevenpence °) 


By STRIX 


COULD not help being deeply interested by 
Tcunten that happened recently at York. 
The central figure in this incident was a forty-one- 
year-old burglar. At his trial he asked for five 
other offences to be taken into consideration, so 
he can hardly be regarded as a complete amateur 
in crime, He was sent to prison for five years. 

At the time of his arrest his swag amounted to 
elevenpence. If a film or a play were based on his 
crime, there can be no two opinions about who 
would get the leading part; it would go to Mr. 
Robertson Hare. For this poor burglar broke into 
the dormitory of a girls’ school. Its five occupants 
attacked him. ‘Because’ (according to The Times) 
‘he was in his stockinged feet he slipped on the 
highly polished floor’; and four of the girls 
‘detained him by sitting on him’ while the fifth 
fetched help. 

* * * 

We all make mistakes, we all have our failures; 
but if we have tenacity and a measure of luck, 
we generally manage to redeem them in the end. 
The mistaken diagnosis, the missed cue, the 
dropped catch, the lost battle, the booed first 
night, the judgement tartly reversed on appeal—at 
the time these lapses darken our lives; we feel 
that our careers have ended in the pillory. But if 
we press on regardless, they are forgotten or for- 
given by the world, and perhaps in our own minds 
are transmuted from an inexpressibly painful 
memory to a story that—suitably edited—we tell 
against ourselves. 

It is somehow difficult to believe that the 
burglar’s experiences in the dormitory will ever 
be sublimated in this way. Prisons, I believe, are 
more humane places than they used to be, but 
one feels instinctively that what is left of this 
burglar’s amour-propre is bound to be further 
eroded in general conversation with his fellow 
inmates. If only he had had a tiara or two in 
his pocket when he was sat upon, if only he had 
been sat upon by débutantes.... But eleven- 
pence! And schoolgirls! If anything is calculated 


to make a felon go straight, it is having to admit 
to other felons, at intervals spread over five years, 
that such were the ingredients of his last attempt 
at crime, 

This particular felon, though a model of incom. 
petence, is not all bad. ‘He had,’ said Counsel at 
his trial, ‘at least some feelings of humanity, for 
he has written to the court saying that he intends 
to plead Guilty and asking that the girls should 
not have to spoil the holidays they have just begun 
by being called to give evidence.’ Chivalry is rare 
these days, but this is it. We are not quite on the 
level of Sidney Carton, but at least the poor man’s 
humiliations did not breed in him a spirit of 
vindictiveness. He was about to lose five years of 
his freedom; it was decent of him to show concern 
lest his captors should lose one day of theirs. 

. ™ * * 

But what of the other actors in this drama? 
What of the heroines? Nurtured (one fears) 
mainly on the works of Miss Enid Blyton, but 
partly (one hopes) on those of Mr. Arthur Ran- 
some, they have no doubt always half-expected 
to be involved in some desperate adventure. Are 
they, now that all the excitement is over, tasting 
faintly the flavour of disillusion, of anti-climax? 
Are they already beginning to suspect that fact, 
though often stranger than fiction, is never quite 
as tidily dramatic, that it almost always contains 
an element of bathos or incongruity, that there is 
often only elevenpence in the marauder’s pocket? 
And what did they talk about, as they sat in a row 
on the burglar like nannies on a bench in the Park? 

These are, alas, imponderable questions. With 
more certainty, and with much pleasure, we can 
reflect on all the beneficial by-products of that 
brief, tense struggle in the dormitory. How greatly 
it will simplify the task of the principal speaker 
next speech day! How much it will enrich the 
legends of five different families! One can hear 
echoes of the episode reverberating, faint but 
clear, far into the twenty-first century. ‘Grannie, is 
it true that once when you were at school you sat 
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on a burglar?’ “Yes, dear,’ Grannie will say, 
joking gratified; and after recapitulating at some 
length recent intelligence about the careers of 
her collaborators (‘I always said she was mad to 
marry a missionary... . Insisted on moving to 
Droitwich, of all places.... “Backward” is 
putting it very mildly’) she will launch upon an 


Consuming Interest 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


or those lucky enough to have an attic, it 

clearly pays never to throw anything away. 
In the last few years nearly everything that has 
been hoarded in the attics for generations, from 
scrap screens to hip-baths—used now for potted 
plants—has come back into high fashion. 

The newest revival is basket furnishing. Alas! 
I have no attic, or my father’s elegant summer- 
house chaise-longue from Madeira, finally sacri- 
ficed on November 5 by my children, would now 
be considered the ideal piece for my living-room. 

Basketweave came back into our homes via 
Italy, espresso bars and ‘contemporary’ on the 
‘telly.’ There has long been a traditional basket 
trade between Britain and Madeira. Centuries 
ago-an English lady:.tried to teach knitting to the 
native women. She discovered that years of 
basketweaving had left them quite incapable of 
using their left hands, so the experiment was 
finally rejected and. the peasants stuck to their 
weaving of baskets. in the traditional patterns. 

Today one basketware firm has found a new 
gimmick. British designer Terence Conran is 
now sending designs for good modern pieces to 
be worked in Madeira by the native workers. 

Spiky metal legs. hold waste-bins, lampshades 
and attractive cane-seated stools. The newest 
work-baskets are cornet-shaped on three-legged 
metal stands, which are enamelled black. They 
can also be used as log-holders. 

I thought the prices for these light, well- 
designed examples of modern basketweave were 
extremely reasonable: many pieces are under £3. 
A chair with.a felt cushion in yellow or shocking 
pink costs only £3 10s. Some of the traditional 
designs still remain. No one, so far, has bettered 
the old-fashioned hamper picnic basket with its 
cane locking-bar. A set of three of these in various 
sizes costs only £3 17s. 

Many of these items are on sale‘in stores all 
over the country, or you can get in touch direct 
with the firm, Basketweave, 6 Cadogan Lane, 
London, SW1. 

* * 7 

One of the ideas I have had in mind to do 
before Easter is to discuss where to eat in Paris 
—on the assumption that many of you go there, 
or pass through there, every summer. My own 
impression is that itis mistaken policy, all things 
(including currency) considered, to go to any 
restaurant starred in the Michelin, except for 
special occasions—when for a third of the price 
you can get the kind of meal which would set 
you talking:for weeks if you had it in London. 

I am prepared.to. concede that there is an 
element of—what? snobbery? in this statement. 








* McGibbon and Kee, 15s. 


account of her great adventure. In such matters 
ladies are perhaps less given to boasting, 
embroidering and romancing than men, and no 


‘doubt Grannie’s story will be substantially 


accurate. But something tells me that by then one 
detail will have been forgotten, omitted or sup- 
pressed; we shall have lost the elevenpence. 





Not exactly the snobbery that Ko-Ko criticised, 
but of another kind, for which so far as I know 
there is no term extant. Most of us think about 
what we eat and about where we eat in Paris, to 
an extent we rarely do at home. Has this a stimu- 
lating effect on taste as well as on digestion? And 
there is atmosphere, ambiance, to consider. The 
same meal in Paris may appear to taste twice as 
good. 

Let me commend to you, then, Alexander 

Watt’s Paris Bistro Cookery,* those of you who 
are interested in cooking at home, as well as 
those who are going to Paris, and want to have 
a list of good restaurants in the lower (though 
not the lowest) price ranges. I know only a couple 
of the places he mentions; both are, or were, 
good. 
Why ‘bistro’ cookery? Mr. Watt defines a 
bistro as a place where the patron is chef, head- 
waiter and wine-waiter, and where there is a 
zinc counter and sawdust atmosphere, rather than 
carpets. It is as well to realise, though, that some 
places which call themselves bistros can be expen- 
sive. In this book Mr. Watt claims to have stuck 
to the unpretentious—but there are others which 
are both pretentious and bad. 

There are people, he says, who collect bistros, 
as there are people who collect stamps; and very 
often the collectors start a fashion for a place 
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which causes it rapidly to lose its character. It 
may even end by becoming one of the haunts 
on the routes of the Paris-by-night coach tours, 
where the drinks not consumed by the tourists 
are eventually distributed among the students 
who have come in earlier, dressed up, to give the 
place atmosphere (before the war they used to 
dress as apaches: immediately after it, as existen- 
tialists; I don’t know what the fashion is now). 


+ * * 


Dust jackets on new books, like the paper bands 
on cigars, were things I believed the upper classes 
discarded and the bourgeoisie preserved. Now kam 
happy to learn from a friend in the rare-book 
trade that my dust jackets are reprieved. The 
really smart book man, he says, preserves the 
paper covers. For in the future a book in mint 
condition with jacket intact is much more likely 
to become a collector’s piece than a dog-eared, 
coverless volume. 


We were going through my bookshelves and 2 
was astonished to learn that some books I had 
bought only the other day—or so it seemed—are 
already on the collectors’ lists. First editions of 
the early works of leading novelists like Joyce 
Cary, Graham Greene and Hemingway are 
already bringing at least double their original 
price in the second-hand market. Early Eliot, 
Dylan Thomas and now Wyndham Lewis are 
already more than double the published price: 
Even Agatha Christie has a value in the antique- 
book trade; vintage Christies are worth £1 Is. 
today. 

Literary periodicals with contributions by the 
big names are also worth keeping, with an eye'to 
the future. Copies of Horizon with Evelyn 
Waugh’s The Loved One are still in ‘demand. A 
set of Transition, the expatriate magazine pub- 
lished in Paris, is worth twenty-five guineas. 


So if you buy today a first edition of ... well, 
who? 
Ah! Who, indeed! 


Gethsemane 
I Il 
I went to the City of Jerusalem, I went for the third time into the Garden of 
And my feet trod in the Holy Place. . Gethsemane 


There were bandages about my knees 

But I climbed up the hill to the place of affliction, 
And I entered into the Garden of Gethsemane. 
Yet the sun shone bright on pleasant flowers 

And I saw the work of patient old men. 

The bandages were about my knees, 

But I said ‘This is not the place of grief.’ 
Nevertheless the Son of God was crucified. 


Il 


I went again into the Garden of Gethsemane 

But my feet were far from the Holy Place, 

And there was thunder and lightning, and much 
rain, 

And it was very dark. 

And my heart said: ‘This is the place of affliction, 

The Garden of Gethsemane.’ 

But the Voice said: ‘This is not the place of grief; 

There are no bandages about your knees. 

There is work for patience, and long labour, 

And the flowers will grow about the place, 

And the sun will shine upon their ordered beauty 

And if Christ was crucified for man 

Man also must be crucified with Christ.’ 


(And my feet were far from the Holy Place) 

And the sun smiled upon the pleasant garden, 

And the flowers shone in all their ordered beauty. 

But I knew that this was the place of affliction, 

Where I had cried aloud in my trouble 

When it was very dark, 

And there was thunder, and much rain. 

And I knew then that the Voice had spoken truth, 

Yet the patience was not mine, nor the long 
labour; 

For when I had faltered, a hand grasped my arm, 

And when I groped, a light shone forth. 

Not the light of the sun which smiles at noon day, 

Nor the light of the moon, whereby men see 
darkly, 

But the light that shineth in darkness 

By which men know that a friend is near 

Even though they see him not; 

For the light shines not steadily, but in an ordered 
sequence. 

And the affliction was the affliction of the Voice, 

Even as it was my affliction, but not my voice. 

His was the patience, and the long labour. 

And His is the Kingdom, the power and the glory, 

HAILSHAM. 
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Money is our Business 


The finance of the textile industry, from the mill 
to the showroom, is a very substantial part of our business, 
and it is proper that money should be in the forefront of the picture. 
We take pride in our share in this, and indeed in every other 
kind of industrial enterprise, but our part is primarily a financial 
one; for after all, money is our business. 


Barclays Bank Limited 
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MENTAL HEALTHMANSHIP 

$%—The controversy which has sprung up in your 
eplumns between Dr. Johnson and Mr. Kenneth 
Robinson has met with more than passing interest 
by numerous members of this association. Both par- 
ticipants are well known to us from their past and 
present efforts to secure improvements in the mental 
health field and, in common with all other relatives 
of the mentally sick, we have good reason to be 
grateful to each of them for their splendid work. 

It is in some respects unfortunate that there is 
tietween them such a wide divergence of opinion as 
tO the methods to be employed in advancing their 
jéint cause; nevertheless, that they should recourse to 
debate in your journal is in accord with the best 
democratic principles and must be to the ultimate 
good of those on whose behalf they campaign. 

That there exists what Dr. Johnson has described 
as a ‘conspiracy of silence’ is, I am satisfied, quite 
incontestable and; in fact, we of this association 
attacked this state of affairs in a letter published 
in the Lancet of December 24, 1955, where we said, 
inter alia, ‘The present policy of the hospital 
authorities of failing to make the facts widely known 
+ if, indeed, not deliberately hiding them—represents, 
in our submission, a completely misguided outlook, 
fOr we are convinced that until this policy is reversed 
there is little prospect of enlisting public sympathy ‘ 
for the reforms which are so vitally necessary.’ 

The issue, to tell or not to tell the whole truth 
about mental treatments and mental hospitals, is one 
of major importance to the so-called ‘chronic’ 
patients and their relatives. Concealment of the bad 
features of ‘mental hospitals and the limitations of 
present treatments (more particularly in regard to the 
more serious forms of mental illness) on the grounds 
of discouraging voluntary entry into hospital in- 
volves, in my opinion, a decision to sacrifice the 
‘chronic’ of today for the voluntary patient of to- 
morrow, and that, I suggest, is something which 
cannot be tolerated. 

Again, to conceal the unsavoury facts in order not 
to deter nursing recruitment is coming very close to 
acting under false pretences and is no way to secure 
the right type of person for the job, In any event, it 
is doubtful that our prospective nurses are as gullible 
as we are asked to believe. 

In an effort to offer something constructive, I sug- 
gest the only responsible course to follow is that 
advocated by the writer of the Lancet’s leading article 
of October 15, 1955, on the subject of ‘Public Know- 
ledge of Mental Hospitals,” who concluded by 
Stating, ‘Illumination of the whole scene is neces- 
sary: first, because the public is entitled to know 
What is, and is not, being done in its name, and 
Secondly, because conditions cannot be greatly im- 





_ faithfully, 


proved until many more people accept a share of 
the responsibility and decide to help.’ 

I feel your readers will regard this as sound judge- 
ment—let us all get on and act upon it.——Yours 


T. YEADON 

Vice-Chairman, 

Friends of Menston Hospital 

(M.H. Relatives and Visitors Association) 


4 Bright Street, Skipton, Yorks 


ANGLO-SAXON PLATITUDES 


Smr,—I wish Mr. Burns Singer had gone more 

thoroughly into the reasons why I can’t write poetry. 

Still, if he really thinks a hair-shirt will put things 

right, perhaps he will send me the name and address 

of his supplier. And how nice to be called an arrogant 

pup again after all these years ——Yours faithfully, 
KINGSLEY (‘BONZO’) AMIS 

* 


Sir,—One hopes there are as many ardent defenders 
of Mr. Amis as there are of Strix, but just to make 
sure. 

It is time an attack was made on the classics of 
Eng. Lit. if only for the sake of provoking reasoned 
defence by their admirers. All we do get are hands 
raised in-horror! Mr. Singer, even if one ¢#llows 
that Mr. Amis has not written ‘one solitary poem,’ 
will no doubt be after Mr. Daniel George next week 
for criticising novels. And Mr, Ure. Displaying a 
wit readers of his introduction to the Pelican Seven- 
teenth Century Prose would hardly have suspected, 
he rather spoils the effect by not answering any points 
at all; still, we have seen that too in the same intro- 
duction. Could he perhaps have answered Mr. Amis’s 
four specific criticisms of Beowulf? And not ignored 
the reasoned, qualified praise of its style? If Mr. 
Ure had not attempted to be a third-rate ‘Priestley on 
Leavis’ and had devoted the major part of his letter 
to the book under review his letter would have had 
little difficulty in outshining the rest. From Mr. 
Singer’s: emotional, irrelevant and unfounded per- 
sonal attack to the gnomic misunderstandings of 
Mary Holtby they are a poor defence of established 
standards.—Y ours faithfully, 


St. Antony's College, Oxford 

* 
Sir,—Lord, but how solemn these anti-Amis people 
are! Their main contentions seem to be (1) that there 
is some absolute obligation upon Mr. Amis to bow 
down before the established classics; (2) that if 
honesty compels him to resist this obligation he 
should keep quiet about it; and (3) that if he can't 
keep quiet about it, at least it oughtn’t to be the dear 
old Spectator that hands him his funnel to vociferate 
through. But if the classics deserve some degree of 
reverence, by the mere fact of their survival they also, 
to stave off complete fossilisation, need occasional 
doses of irreverence as well, so long as it’s sincerely 
felt: the necessary periodic reauthentication of these 
saintly bones can’t possibly .be carried out unless 
someone first hacks open the over-encrusted shrine 
—and if the relics are still potent, then it will take a 
lot more than Mr. Amis to wave them away into 
oblivion... 

As to point (3), the answer is simple: just look 
what has happened to The Times. 

And as to Mr. Burns Singer, he sounds to me—if 
he'll forgive my borrowing his own well-bred method 
of controversy—a bit of a pup himself.—Yours faith- 
fully, 


Rock Hill House, Brixham, Devon 

* 
Sir,—To judge by the amount-.of agonised mooing 
it has elicited, Mr. Kingsley Amis’s bull-like charge 


W. F. MANDLE 


EDMUND CRISPIN 


into the Sacréd Cow Enclosure of Eng. Lit. has had * 


precisely the effect he intended. ‘If Pindar bores us, 
we admit it,” Mr. Eliot wrote; but if Milton, Spenser 
or Beowulf bore us, we are expected to keep reverent 
silence. (Pindar would probably be in the canon, too, 
if the new-style Eng. Lit. don could read any Greek.) 
There is not one single argument in the four letters 
you print criticising Mr. Amis for daring to have a 
mind of his own: merely emotional outrage, crystal- 
lised. in Mr. Burns Singer’s, silly remarks about 
blindness. Dots he é@xpect Mr. Amis to ‘contract: 
tertiary syphilis before daring to criticise Baudelaire? 


ss 


This cry of procul, o procul este, profani! has 
nothing to do with criticism proper. It is prompted 
partly by literary herd-instinct, partly by fear. Mr- 
Amis, it is implied, is not only a cad but a blackleg= 
héjs happily kicking down the whole carefully con- 
structed academic card-castle of literary taste. He is 
revealing to the world that there are no rules, oniy 
opinions. It may—horrid thought—occur to the 
reader that the market (as in the case of diamonds} 
is an artificial one, based on tacit agreement between 
the professionals. 

Such a condition paralyses the critical faculties in 
a quite extraordinary way; and even when it does not, 
the literary don (who tends to be acutely sensitive 
about his standing with his colleagues) takes care 
not to offend current shibboleths. In 1946 my wife, 
dining on Newnham High Table, ventured to ask her 
neighbour, a distinguished Lecturer in English, 
whether she did not find Kipling’s short stories 
grossly underrated. The lady looked round like a 
startled rabbit, and then, making sure she was not 
overheard, whispered: ‘Yes, I do—but don’t quote 
me as having said so!’ Today, I suspect, she would 
admit her predilection more openly. Official shares in 
Kipling have risen.—Yours faithfully, 

PETER GREEN 
55 Oakley Gardens, SW3” 


PLYMOUTH CASUALTY 


Sir,—I was grateful to Mr. Betjeman for his note 
(‘City and Suburban’ this week) about the proposed 
demolition of houses on The Barbican in Plymouth. 

The arguments used by the Council in favour of the 
demolition of these houses are unfortunately almost 
unanswerable on any grounds that most of its mem- 
bers would understand, much less sympathise with. It 
might be remembered that it is this same Council 
that is restoring at a total cost of nearly half.a mil- 
lion pounds the extraordinarily ugly Victorian Ger- 
man Gothick Guildhall (Norman and Hine, 1874); 
that. unearthed an awful, sentimental Victorian 





Brainwashing ! | 


BATE FOR 


BERTRAND RUSSELL: “Interesting and impor- 
tant . . . every page is full of lively interest.” ~~ 
CYRIL CONNOLLY, Sunday Times: “Important 
because of its objectivity and timeliness.” 

BY WILLIAM SARGANT. IIlustrated. 258. 
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stained-glass window and placed it over the stairway 
in H. J. W. Stirling’s economically and finely designed 
modern library. 
. A Council, too, that has not, as far as I know, 
commissioned one single piece of civic sculpture, 
or placed even one fountain in its new City Centre. 
An enlightened Museums and Libraries Committee 
has done good work here; but apart from that, artistic 
feeling or any feeling for the tangible relics of the 
City’s historic past seems completely lacking. The 
only argument, it seems, that will affect these people 
is an economic one, and it is to some extent just that 
argument that is lacking in the fight to save The 
Barbican from the civic bulldozers.—Y ours faithfully, 
DEREK PARKER 
6 West Hoe Terrace, Plymouth 


‘THE BRAIN-WASHERS’ 

Sir,—I read Brian Inglis’s article with great interest. 
At a time when roughly half our hospital beds are 
occupied by sufferers from mental, emotional and 
nervous disorders, such a calm and reasonable ex- 
position of present trends in psychiatry is to be wel- 
comed. 

May I, however, take issue with him on one point? 
About two and a half years ago I was suffering from 
a severe agitated depression. I had lost interest in 
everything; could not sleep properly; was unable 
to get on with my. work; had intense feelings of 
worthlessness, and of dread; and, finally, talked to 
myself, loudly, in public. 

Most fortunately, I was able to consult an emi- 
nently wise psychiatrist, whom I knew and trusted. 
He advised electroplexy, and this was carried out— 
jin six ‘instalments’—at a London hospital. I was, of 
course, also helped both by occupational therapy 
and by psychiatric interviews during the five weeks 
of my stay there. 

Since my discharge, I have remained quite free 
from depressive thoughts and feelings, I was able to 
resume my professional work, have regained my 
former love of music and of nature, and have con- 
tinued to lead a normally useful and happy life. 





Duckworth Books” 





Eleven Lourdes 
Miracles 
by D. J. WEST 


M.B., D.P.M. 


This book gives an account of the eleven cures at 
Lourdes which have been officially pronounced 
miraculous since 1935. At the instance of the 
Parapsychology Foundation of New York, Dr. 
West undertook a detailed examination of the 
patients’ dossiers and enlisted the help of various 
medical experts in making an independent appraisal 
of the evidence. He deplores the general absence 
of laboratory tests and comparative X-ray exami- 
nations before and after the cures, and argues that 
the cases ought to have been investigated more 
rigorously and the results presented with greater 
frankness. He includes a chapter on recent work 
on the psychosomatic and hysterical elements in 
illness, with examples of some remarkable re- 
coveries due to normal factors. He concludes that 
there is no absolutely convincing evidence for 
miraculous intervention in any of the official 
Lourdes cases. 

“A very able, fair and dispassionate report, 
expressed in language intelligible to the general 


reader . . . one of the best critical studies of its 
kind which has appeared in England.’”—New 
Statesman. 15s. net 


3 Henrietta St London. W6.2 





My reason for. writing-this letter is that I well 
remember my. own; earlier; fear of ECT; and it 
seemed to me that some depressed people, reading 
Mr. Inglis’s articlé,-might become unduly apprehen- 
sive about this form of therapy. The danger of 
physical injury which he mentions can now, I believe, 
be minimised by the administration of muscle-relax- 
ing injections prior to the anesthetic under which 
the shock is given, 

I enclose my name’and address, but in view of the 
fact that some sections of the population still prefer 
to think of sufferers from mental ill-health as ‘mad’ 
or ‘lunatic’ I would like here to assume the name of 
that bird, which legend tells us, after contact with 
an ‘Electron,’ rose again from its own ashes.—Yours 
faithfully, 

PHCENIX 


KEIR HARDIE 


Sir,—I read with interest that Mr. Blake considers 
that those Conservatives ‘who idolise Disraeli are 
liable to find themselves the slaves of antique 
shibboleths and an outworn creed.’ Perhaps he would 
agree with me that Sir Robert Peel, whom Disraeli 
treated so abominably, or his far more flamboyant 
disciple Gladstone, whom Sir Philip Magnus has so 
vividly shown preserved many Conservative nos- 
talgias, is a more suitable political example for the 
Young Conservative of today to follow. Or would 
not the distinguished author of The Unknown Prime 
Minister be prepared to go so far? 

The idea, I must confess, came into my head after 
recalling certain remarks made by Mr. Blake, which 
struck me as having a highly congenial Gladstonian 
ring about them, but which idolisers of Disraeli 
would hardly appreciate, on the Christian Democratic 
parties in Europe in a recent number of the 
Spectator.—Y ours faithfully, 

NEVILLE MASTERMAN 
Bath House, 2 Norton Road, Westcross, Swansea 


POLICE EVIDENCE 

Sir,—It is disturbing to learn that two members of 
the police giving evidence in a case are allowed to 
do this from the same notes. 

In a country where no witness is allowed in court 
until after giving evidence, presumably because it is 
felt his evidence may be influenced by what other 
witnesses say, it seems absurd, and unjust, that the 
police, the most practised witnesses of all, should 
have the opportunity of drawing up their evidence in 
conjunction with each other. 

The small offender, unable to afford counsel, would 
appear to have little chance against such concerted 
action. The odds must always be at least two to one 


against him.— Yours faithfully, CAROL WHITEHEAD 


7 Hillcote Avenue, Green Lane, Norbury, SW16 


THE ANGRY YOUNG MAN 


Sir,—While I appreciate the liveliness of many of 
your articles, I feel I must protest against the de- 
plorable interview with Mr. John Osborne that you 
published the week before last. 

As both letters condemning this article that you 
have published so far came from people immediately 
concerned, I hope you will allow me, as an ordinary 
reader of the Spectator, to express my dismay at 
finding such cheap journalism within your pages.— 


Yours faithfully, JENNIFER PLOWMAN 


Cranford, 21 Fishbourne Road, Chichester, Sussex 

* 
Sir,—Mr. Robert Hancock is to be congratulated on 
his article ‘Anger.’ From the reaction it has provoked 
it would seem that he has hit one or two nails very 
shrewdly on the head. 

Every generation has had its Angry Young Men 
and they have all made the same kind of faces at the 
same kind of things. It is a juvenile game most of 
us have enjoyed at some time or other, but fortu- 
nately most of us grow out of it. Our present genera- 
tion of AYM seem to have been a little more success- 
ful than others in leading the uncritical to believe 
that what they are ‘angry’ about is new and even 
significant, instead of being largely a synthetic cover- 
ing for self-pity. After all, the easiest way for little 
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people to achieve some kind of status is by denigras 
ing the things which give big people their Stature, 

In the case of Mr. John Osborne, he is welcome-te 
his ‘from under the kitchen sink’ view of life bur 
he must neither complain about the smells nor 
object if other people reach for the disinfectant. It is 
easier to ‘look back in anger’ than go forward with 
determination, and one has the impression that Mr. 
Osborne has been looking back so long and so in, 
tently that the only thing he sees clearly is the chip.on 
his shoulder.—Y ours faithfully, 


A. W. DICK 
4/3 Chester Way, SEI1 " 


* 


Sir,—It would be interesting to know how Mr. 
Osborne thinks that one deficiency of taste can be 
remedied by another. Really, it is a little unreason- 
able to allow into one’s house an observer and then 
to rail at him for observing, unless the observation 
is inaccurate, which does not appear to be Mr. 
Osborne’s complaint. And sneering is neither a help- 
ful nor a dignified reply to prying —Yours faithfully 

PAUL RIES COLLIN 
104 Benhill Wood Road, Sutton, Surrey 


QAT 


Sir,—This extract from a letter recently received. from 
a young Aden-born Arab makes it easy to understaag 
why Anglo-Arab enmity gets steadily worse: 

It may interest you to know that the Govern 
ment of Aden have stopped the import of gatte 
this country (Aden) from Ist April. I do not knew 
what the result will be in the very near future 
Many of the Muslims are asking why the govem- 
ment does not also prohibit the import of 
alcohol. As you know our Quran forbids us to 
take alcohol but gat is not forbidden. 

The gap of misunderstanding between govem- 
ment and most of the public is getting. wider 
and wider, both parties are isolated from each 
other. 

Addiction to gat (the leaves of Catha edulis or 
Abyssinian tea imported from the Yemen and 
Ethiopia), while less harmful physically than addic- 
tion to alcohol, does great economic damage. Besides 
the expense of importation and taxation, the actual 
qat-chewing is a grave waste of time. Yet by what 
right have we to forbid the Muslim to chew qat while 
continuing to permit the Christian, in a Muslim 
country, to imbibe alcohol? 

Considerable hardship would be imposed by the 
prohibition of alcohol, but the simultaneous banning 
of qat and alcohol would have had a profound 
effect throughout south-west Arabia. Another blun- 
der, another opportunity missed.—Yours faithfully, 

HELEN COCHRANB 
Barbados, BWI 


INFLATION 


Sir,—Were Mr. Desmond Donnelly, MP, the next 
Labour Chancellor and’ I a United Kingdom instead 
of Overseas Civil Servant, I would waste no time 
before joining the queue outside the Canadian 
Immigration Office which so distresses him. 

He reminds me somewhat of a man faced with a 
number of saucepans boiling over on a gas-stove. 
Surely a better way of dealing with them than 
jamming the lids on tightly would be to ease the gas 


a 9 at , 
pressure?—Yours faithfully, ALAN J. LACK 


Marine Dept., Hong Kong 


BOTCH 
Sir,—In my verse review in April 5's Spectator the 
title of Mr. Vernon Scannell’s good book is misprinted 
as A Mortal Patch. It should be A Mortal Pitch— 
Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT CONQUEST 








Messrs. Macmillan inform us that contrary to 
what Mr. Graham Greene wrote in a letter last 
week no case has ever been brought against 
Miss Rebecca West and them by Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh. Indeed in the edition of the book 
published by Macmillan no mention is made 
of either Mr. Evelyn Waugh or Mr. Graham 
Greene. 
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Contemporary Arts 


Coming Unstuck 


The Entertainer. By John Osborne. 
(Royal Court.) — Zuleika. 
(Saville.) 

Tue successor of Look Back in 

Anger lives up to its title—it is very 

entertaining. As a play it is a 

brilliant disappointment. Its hero 

is a dead-beat seaside comedian- 
manager, Archie Rice. He has a faded, common 
wife whom he betrays with his own chorus girls in 
the parlour, a son who is killed by the Egyptians 
after the Suez landings, an old father, one of the 
last of the old-stagers, whom he lures back on to 
the boards in a final effort to stave off his credi- 
tors, and a daughter disgusted with the whole 
sordid set-up and, incidentally, poor Sir Anthony, 
over whose policies she has quarrelled with her 
boy-friend. Add a preoccupation with sexual nor- 
mality, some scatological reminiscences, a nude, a 
fot of class hatred, and a number of rather good 
music-hall songs and you have the raw material 
of the evening. It is worked up into the form of 
one of Archie’s own shows—a series of scenes 
compéred by himself. The contrast between his 
seedy geniality on the stage and his even seedier 
disillusionment off it is very telling, but it comes 

a bit too near the bone—-the play is itself apt to 

appear as just a series of turns cleverly organised 

so that the chief star comes on often enough to 
keep the-audience happy. 

On this level The Entertainer is a pretty good 
effort. The dialogue is, as before, very brilliant 
indeed, the dirty jokes are sometimes very funny, 
Sir Laurence Olivier has the plum lines and plenty 
of opportunity for capers. These are avidly and 
magnificently grasped; in fact, one will be lucky 
if one is so spellbound by the sheer acting of a 
whole cast more than once in a lifetime. Sir 
Laurence a glib, effervescent, bloody-minded 
failure; Brenda de Banzie a poor frayed, fiddle- 
string played nearly to breaking point; George 
Relph careful, proud, meandering and a fearful 
bore; Dorothy Tutin a worried visitor from the 
outside world; all play with,a wonderful self- 
effacing fervour. For twenty minutes or so to- 
wards the end of the second act in which he turns 
from a desperate tipsy hilarity to a pathetic cry 
of pain as the news of his son’s death is brought 
to him, Olivier dances us through an almost in- 
credible range of feeling. It would be, very un- 
gracious not to acknowledge that he was doing so 
at Mr. Osborne’s piping. This is probably the 
finest acting part in English written since the war. 

Is it, though, so very unreasonable to feel 
acutely irritated that Mr. Osborne has not gone 
on from Look Back in Anger? It is his merits that 
make the thing so tantalising—in particular that 
of having caught to perfection and heightened, 
as a playwright must, the slang which ordinary 
people use; its impact is far from ordinary, in fact 
80 extraordinary that it has been mistaken for the 
voice of a prophet. But the defects are still there 
as glaring as ever—and exactly the same ones as 
Vitiated the earlier play. There is the same im- 
plausibility about the origins of the characters (in 
acutely class-conscious plays like these this is very 
important); apart from a few gimmicks the con- 
struction of the thing is a horrible mess—long, 
arid stretches, short cut-about snippets, again that 
almost meaningless superfluous character; again 
only one character is much more than a type- 
mask. All these are things which a stern critic in 
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the household and a determination not to write 
anything in a hurry might easily cure. 

What is much more serious and might have 
frightful effects later on is a tendency to pander 
to critics who demand a drama which shall be in 
the narrow sense engaged. There is an air of con- 
trivedness (to complain of nothing else) about the 
snide cracks at the rich, the Suez crisis and the 
Royal Family which pepper the play, a pathetic 
underlying belief that one can add contemporane- 
ity like milk in tea and that it makes the play any 
better to do so. In a symposium in this month's 
issue of the London Magazine (which ought to 
be compulsory reading for the ‘engagement’ fana- 
tics) Mr. Osborne seems to realise that this is a 
fallacy, arguing that his task is not to talk about 
Hungary and the Rosenbergs but to try to get 
culture across to ‘the monster in*the ash-can’ (as 
he picturesquely calls ordinary working people) in 
a language it can understand. He is well on the 
way to finding such a language and that, as I have 
argued, is his greatest achievement; there remains 
the question of what he is going to say when he 
has found it. If The Entertainer is the answer, it 
is not going to get him very far. He is presenting 
to the monster in the ash-can a middle-class 
dilemma it has never seen before, he is con- 
descendingly assuming that it can stomach most 
easily jokes of the four-letter type, and he is 
cramming down its throat a few constipating sops 
to keep its class consciousness happy. 

Mr. Osborne is in two difficulties: first, to 
decide whose ears he is really aiming at, and, 
second, to try with his trail of phosphorescent 
paint, his dialogue, to picture human beings with- 
out anger. Whether he knows enough about ordin- 
ary working people to accomplish what he wants 
under the first head I don’t know, and as for the 
second it is of course much easier to snipe at class 
or Suez or Royalty than successfully to draw a 
picture of men and women in whose personality 
these things have become a piece of background, 
significant but subordinate to the fact that they 
are humans with timeless problems. For an enfant 
terrible with a reputation to keep up it is more 
difficult still. As Archie remarks in The Enter- 
tainer, ‘They'll be putting labels on you soon, my 
girl, and then you'll be done for.’ If only Mr. 
Osborne could unstick his. 

* 

Zuleika Dobson has taken a long time to reach 
the London stage when you come to think of it. 
One would have thought she was pretty much of 
a cinch. It turns out in fact that the waverers have 
been right after all, for it is practically impossible 
to get Beerbohm’s irony on to the stage. Still, the 
story makes a good peg on which to hang some 
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THERE was an alarm of fire at the House of 
Lords on Sunday; which was, however, soon 
put down. It appeared that a portion of the 
matting which covers the passage by which 
the King enters, had been placed too near the 
stove which stands in the centre of the passage, 
and had caught fire. There was a great deal of 
smoke, and some heat, but very little flame; so 
that the affair, in its essential characters, suited 
remarkably well with the practice of the 
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delightful ‘period’ business, some pleasant but not 
sufficiently outrageous sets and costumes by 
QOsbert Lancaster, and one or two good tunes by 
Peter Tranchell. A godsend for an eligible young 
man to take a deb to. 

DAVID WATT 


Railway Children 


I WONDER how many adults are as 
enthralled as I am watching The 
Railway Children on BBC Children’s 
Hour on Sundays. Connoisseurs of 
E. Nesbit will agree, I think, that 
it is by no means her best story, but 
because of the train motive, which producers have 
loved since the early days of the film, it is 
probably the one best suited to television. The 
charm for older people is in the evocation ‘of 
scenes from what we like to think was a gentler 
age, from that sunlit Edwardian era which was 
disturbed only by the suffragettes, the troubles 
in -Ulster, LG’s budgets, a great constitutional 
crisis and awareness of the growing menace of 
Germany. I have no personal memories of the 
period but, like many people of my generation, 
I have some vivid imaginary memories, for many 
of the children’s books circulating in the 1920s 
were produced before the First World War and 
were illustrated with pictures of little girls in 
long pinafores and boys in sailor suits riding in 
governess carts. The Railway Children is being 
produced in period costume and is adored by all 
the children I know. It may in fact be univer- 
sally enjoyed. E. Nesbit was a Socialist and the 
condescension she shows to the working people 
was a little less marked than in other writers 
of her time. Moreover, the railway children, 
though they are middle-class, are living in what 
was then called ‘reduced circumstances.’ This may 
be a help in bridging the class barriers, for the 
modern theory of makers of children’s films is 
that urban working-class children have little 
patience with stories about nannies and cooks and 
gardeners who bowl lobs to Master John in the 
paddock. Certainly children of today seem to 
enjoy the Groves and the Appleyards, who 
haven't a pony among the lot of them. 

The great thing to be said for the Appleyards, 
the Groves and the railway children is that they 
contain little violence. I am tired of cowboys 
shooting up my living room between five and six 
in the evening. As a rule there is nothing to com- 
plain about the quality of the violence on tele- 
vision. It is kept within acceptable bounds. But 
I am concerned about the quantity of it. There 
may come a time when we are so used to the 
present degree of violence that it ceases to thrill 
and producers will want to capture audiences by 
a further turn of the sadistic screw. I do not wante 
to see anything stronger than that efficient 
Canadian piece The Witness, which was given 
on Friday, or that little film /nto the Night, shown 
the following evening, in which the intended vic- 
tims of a kidnapper were set to dig their own 
graves. The BBC Saturday serial Joyous Errand 
is, so far, less violent than most serials. This was 
the second instalment and I had missed the first 
one. Since there was no pick-up in the Radio 
Times and none in the piece itself until it was 
half-way through, a good deal of it was wasted. 
Would it be bad television art simply to print a 
synopsis on the screen for the benefit of those 
frivolous viewers who have missed what has gone 
before? I enjoyed Sir Edward Appleton’s ‘Science 
in Britain,’ which was simply a propaganda talk 
to encourage people to take an interest in science 
and technology and for the young to train for it. 
The programme was good because it followed an 
art form which has been in use for a century, 
that of the lantern lecture, though with moving 
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pictures instead of the still slides. The pictures 
of our triumphs in technology were exceedingly 
interesting even as pure photography, and the talk 
left me with an appetite for a more detailed 
examination of some of the mysteries we had been 
able only to glimpse. The Sunday night play was 
Priestley’s Laburnum Grove. It always was a good 
play and it still stands up well, and James Hayter 
gave a beautiful performance as the father. But 
it would -have been much better surely to have 
commissioned so fertile, experienced and popular 
a dramatist to produce something new, especially 
for television. JOHN BEAVAN 


A Small World 


The Lost Continent. (Aca- 
demy.)—The Smallest Show 
on Earth. (London Pavi- 
lion.) 

IN a seventy-year-old diary 

that happens to have ended 

“ up in my hands, the girl who 

kept it would often note some 

article she had read about this 
or that remote country and describe, full of en- 
gaging wonder, something of what went on there. 

It is sad to realise how far we have come from 

this sort of excitement. So saturated are we with 

marvels, so used to the unlikely that we treat 
travel books—each one a unique experience— 
in bulk, like a grocer with jampots. We are bound 
to, there are just too many of them. Round the 
world in a jeep, on a raft, on a scooter, on five 
pounds—anyhow—and the book of adventures 
follows as surely as Tuesday follows Monday. 

You have only to live in a continental city, it 

hardly matters which, to see the freckled spring- 

time droves of Australian shorthand-typists, all 

following a well-beaten track of jobs and im- 

pressions and all keeping diaries to publish when 








New Releases 


BEETHOVEN 
Sonata No. 30 in E, Op. 109 
Sonata No. 31 in A Flat, Op. 110 
Sonata No. 32 in C Minor, Op. 111 
Friedrich Wuhrer, piano 
1-12” record PL9900 | 

BRAHMS 
Liebeslieder Waltzes, Op. 52 
Neue Liebeslieder Waltzes, Op. 65 
Soloists—Josef and Grete Dichler, pianos 
—Akademie Kammerchor (Grossmann) 





1-12” ‘record PL9460- | 
MOZART 

Concert for Piano and Orchestra No. 5 | 

in D, K.175 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. 23 | 

in A, K.488 


’“ Concert-Rondo for Piano and Orchestra | 
in D, K.382 


Ingrid Haebler, piano—Pro Musica 
Symphony Orchestra, Vienna (Walter) | 
1-12” record PL9830 | 


PROKOFIEV 
The Prodigal Son, Ballet, Op. 46 | 
New York City Ballet Orchestra (Barzin) 
1-12” record PL9310 


TO BE RELEASED DURING APRIL 
LONG PLAY 33} r.p.m. 
i HIGH FIDELITY MICROGROOVE 


Complete Catalogue from your dealer or from 
‘-VOX*-PRODUCTIONS (G.B.) LIMITED. 
231 Oxford Street, London, W.1i 

















they get home. And not only have books’ ex- 
plored every known corner of the earth for us; 
films have given us a degree of visual sophistica- 
tion that takes much of the point even from travel 
itself. ‘Anthropophagi and men whose heads/ 
Do grow beneath their shoulders’ have grown 
hackneyed: from our tenderest years we have 
seen jungles, deserts, volcanoes, ice-floes, the sea- 
bed, outer space, Venice, the Grand Canyon and 
all their appropriate inhabitants. 

Leonardo Bonzi’s high-powered Italian team, 
that included even a resident composer, when it 
set out to make a long documentary on the Far 
East and particularly on the islands of the Indo- 
nesian archipelago, evidently realised this, for it 
was determined, if nothing else, to astonish us 
with what it showed.- And it succeeds. No 
sophistication can stand up to this degree of visual 
surprise or remain indifferent to the film’s 
elaborate and strange beauty, achieved by the 
most careful camera work and the most re- 
hearsed-looking grouping of people. Dazzling as 
the result is, it is hardly documentary, and it is 
a pity that Count Bonzi could not have admitted 
his film was contrived and (I use the word in no 
derogatory sense) artificial, instead of trying, im- 
possibly, to make us feel that he happened to 
turn up, quite fortuitously, when this or that 
biennial celebration was in progress or to be 
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hanging around the seashore when the gorgeous 
and stylised funeral rites were being celebrate 
for a dead fisherman. The time we seemed to 
come closest to the unvarnished and alarming 
truth was when we were shown in close-up a 
pretty curly-headed girl, a novice in a Balinese 
monastery, have her hair and eyebrows shaveg 
off and become wholly unrecognisable as young 
or female, or herself, in just a few minutes, be 
the accompaniment of a beautiful, melancholy 
and sinister chant. 

The Smallest Show on Earth, a British comedy 
with a moderately bright idea about a couple 
who find themselves heirs to a decrepit Eg- 
wardian cinema, is rather dispiriting because it 
ought to be, and nearly keeps being, much better 
than it is. Basil Dearden, the director, seems 
unable to decide whom he is trying to get the 
laughs from and just where exactly the central 
joke is supposed to lie; so that sometimes we are 
laughing with, sometimes at, sometimes outside 
and beyond the characters and events. The only 
people who deserve a good rounded response 
from everyone are Margaret Rutherford, Peter 
Sellers and Bernard Miles, as part of the cinema’s 
rococo furniture. Bill Travers and Virginia 
McKenna are the couple, clearly embarrassed in 
their efforts by the lack of a firm directorial hand. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


Record Miscellany—I 


(RECORDING COMPANIES: D, 
Decca; DT, Ducretet Thom- 
son; LI, London International; 
V, Vox.) 

N CHORAL. In the absence of any 


Ninth Symphony, the new one 
by Horenstein (V) has an advan- 
tage over all others in being squeezed on to one 
record. This has been done with no undue evi- 
dence of the tight fit in the quality of the record- 
ing. The performance, although not breathtaking, 
like Horenstein’s best, is sound and particularly 
successful in the scherzo and finale, in which 
Patzak is one of a very satisfactory quartet of 
soloists. The two women soloists (Lipp and Hoen- 
gen) appear also in the Mozart Requiem under 
the same conductor (V) with Dickie and Weber. 
Here the solo singing is often indifferent and 
Horenstein’s treatment of the work does nothing 
to help us forget its own weaknesses. From this 
point of view, as from most others, Scherchen’s 
dramatic performance (DT) is-preferable. 
Opera. The latest Russian opera from Bel- 
grade is Rimsky-Korsakov’s Snow Maiden (D). 
Five records make it expensive and intimidating, 
but many will find it worth it, for the performance 
is enjoyable and the attractive music increases in 
interest as the work progresses. In Gluck’s Alceste 
(D, four records) the selling name is Flagstad, 
who is, however, heavily taxed by the height of 
her part. The finest part of the performance is 
Raoul Jobin’s singing as Admeto. His long: scene 
with Alceste is magnificent and for some may 
suffice to justify an otherwise unsatisfactory issue. 
Simionato, too, is slightly disappointing in the 
new Barber of Seville (D, three records). Although 
rarely to be faulted, her performance never quite 





takes off. Nevertheless, it is a pleasing version, - 


with a very agreeable, light-voiced Count in 
Alvinio Misciano. , 

Piano. A recital of Russian piano music (V), 
consisting of the Petriishka’ Suite, Islumey and 
the Pictures from an Exhibition, introduces a 
brilliant young pianist, Alfred Brendel, who: goes 
through this, daredevil programme with. mar- 
vellous style, and technique., Extremely. , well 
recorded, it is a record that no connoisseur of 


pianists should miss. The same player joins Char- 
lotte Zelka in an equally outstanding performance 
of Barték’s Sonata for two pianos and percus- 
sion (V), again superbly recorded. On the reverse 
side is Barték’s Music for strings, percussion and 
celesta conducted by Rolf Reinhardt, a very clear 
and precise performance with some very fine 
details, but a very leisurely. one and therefore 
lacking something in excitement. All the same, a 
two-star issue for Bartékians. Another outstand- 
ing Vox pianist, Friedrich Wiihrer, adds to his 
fine recent version of the Emperor Nos. 2 and3 
of the Beethoven concertos, both admirably 
played and excellent value on one record. A first 
‘volume’ of Chopin Nocturnes, sensitively but 
unsentimentally played by Peter Katin (D) and 
well recorded, gives pleasure. Nikita Magaloff 
enterprisingly brings together on one record (D) 
Stravinsky’s two concertante works with piano, 
the Concerto (with wind band) and the Capriccio, 
Unfortunately, there is little beyond the enter- 
prise to recommend the issue. The performance 
of the Concerto is much inferior to the olé 
Mewton Wood issue and the recording on both 
sides is dim. 

VioLIN. The violin concertos of Khachaturian 
and Frank. Martin, sharply contrasted in style 
and tone, are both among the most successful 
of recent works in this form. Martin’s, a serious 
work in a lyrical vein, one of his finest com- 
positions, is now available played by Schneider- 
han (D, ten-inch) and is strongly recommended. 
Khachaturian’s is a showy piece, much lighter in 
musical content, but it very effective and in 4 
brilliant performance. by Ricci (D) makes at 
exhilarating display, despite a. slightly: shallow 
recording. Ricci.is joined by Katchen in Brahms 
A major and.D minor Violin Sonatas (D), which 
they play with a natural authority and an em- 
phasis on the lyrical quality of both works. The 
recording of the piano in the D minor is slightly 
twangy. Reinhold Barchet brings ‘together 
Mozart’s Concertos Nos. 3 and 5 (V), played 
With the same impeccable ‘style and technique 
as he has‘shown. as leader of the ensemble that 
is: recording. so beautifully the Mozart sirme 
quartets. 

COLIN MASON 
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The Latin 


Landscape 


By PETER QUENNELL 


BARLY a decade before the birth of Christ, a 

famous Roman poet bequeathed his little 
country house and the surrounding demesne to 
the Emperor who had befriended him. It was in- 
corporated in the vast imperial estates, but during 
the second century A.D. passed into the possession 
of a private owner. Evidently he was rich and 
perhaps a philistine; for, instead of respecting its 
simple proportions, he added a series of elaborate 
baths and a pool with a subaqueous corridor 
pierced by underwater casements, through which 
the master of the house and his guests could 
watch brightly coloured fish at play. But shadows 
were lengthening across the Roman Empire; the 
next family of inmates adapted the building for 
more practical purposes, like the modern in- 
heritors of a Palladian mansion who decide to 
demolish the stables and the wings, and recon- 
structed the heating system of the baths to pro- 
vide central heating for the whole edifice. Then 
Constantine proclaimed a new official religion 
and the pretty little pagan villa became a Chris- 
tian monastery, with the empty fish-pond as its 
burial crypt. At last, no doubt during a period of 


barbarian invasions, the monks deserted their 


domicile, leaving only a heap of bones behind. 
Vineyards were planted over the levelled ruins; 
while the gardens were dug and planted by 
generations of industrious peasants. 

Such was the fate of Horace’s Sabine farm— 
astory illustrative of the gradual decay of Roman 
civilisation in the West. But Horace, always a 
fortunate man, was a good deal luckier than most 
contemporary poets. The house that he loved has 
now been carefully excavated, and we can 
examine the neat mosaic pattern of what was pre- 
sumably his bedroom floor; whereas the houses 
of Catullus, Propertius, Tibullus, Ovid and Virgil 
have altogether disappeared, and even their 
approximate sites are somewhat uncertain at the 
present day. Moreover, his beloved Bandusian 
spring— 

... Clearer than crystal pure, 

fountain worthy of sweet wine and wreaths of flowers 
still leaps from its ‘dark hollow of rocks’ and 
splashes down in a small but pleasing cascade. 
To look for the origins of a poet's genius amid 
the landscapes that he used to haunt is a method 
of critical appreciation that often does more harm 
than good; for a great writer is not a 
vegetable: his literary roots are seldom deep in 
the soil: and much of his inspiration seems to 
come either from his reading or from his per- 
sonal experience of human life. Yet the Roman 
Poets, though they were devoted to the city, were 
almost all of them, with the possible exception 
of Juvenal and Ovid, strongly attached to their 





* Poets IN A Lanpscape. By Gilbert Highet. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 30s.) 


houses in the country and to the rustic landscapes 
in which they had been born and reared. After a 
few stimulating months amid the ‘smoke and 
wealth and noise of Rome,’ they would say good- 
bye to their friends at court, and to the fashionable 
hetaira or wayward married woman with whom 
they were engaged in some exciting but exhaust- 
ing love affair, and return to a house among the 
vines and olives, where they were visited only 
by an occasional friend and whence they ad- 
dressed poems to lazier friends in Rome depict- 
ing their idyllic retirement. 

Professor Gilbert Highet has had the excellent 
idea of following his subjects to the country. 
Poets in a Landscape,* an unusually enjoyable 
book, consists of a sheaf of critical and descrip- 
tive essays, each devoted to one of the chief 
luminaries of the golden age of Roman litera- 
ture. Catullus, Virgil, Propertius, Horace, 
Tibullus, Ovid and Juvenal are portrayed and 
discussed in successive chapters; and Professor 
Highet appends a large number of ambitious 
English renderings, unrhymed and based, as 
nearly as the English language permits, on the 
‘exact metre of the original.’ His translations are 
surprisingly fresh and lively, though here and 
there the translator makes a sudden false step 
—Chic yet daintily plain,’ for example, seems a 
slightly unfortunate version of simplex munditiis. 
But even better than his translations are the por- 
trait sketches that Professor Highet has drawn of 
the characters of individual poets. There is the 
unhappy Catullus, most endearing of them all, 
who introduced a new word for ‘kisses’ into the 
amorous vocabulary of Europe, and who in- 
vented that exquisitely onomatopeeic word to 
please Lesbia, otherwise Clodia, sister of the 
patrician demagogue Clodius, a notorious grande 
dame of the period and the poet's fascinating but 
unfaithful mistress. Catulius had met Clodia dur- 
ing her worthy husband's lifetime; and his friend 
Allius smoothed the path of love by offering them 
an urban refuge. Later, he remembered how his 
‘white goddess’—candida diva—would sometimes 
hesitate as she crossed the threshold, ‘with shin- 
ing foot posed upon the slender sandal-tip.’ But 
Clodia soon grew tired of her lover, while poor 
Catullus grew more jealous and wretched; and 
the playful poems in which he had celebrated 
their secret meetings under his friend's roof— 
Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus, of which the 
untranslatable sixth line, Nox est perpetua una 
dormienda, could only have been achieved in 
Latin—give way to a long sequence of magnifi- 
cently vituperative lyrics where passionately re- 
gretful tenderness goes hand in hand with savage 
jealousy, and declarations of undying love are 
thrown into sharp relief by the use of obscene 
colloquial phrases, as in the beautiful poem that 
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begins Cali, Lesbia nostra, Lesbia illa, but en4- 
by picturing his mistress, now utterly oblivious 
of. Catullus and his like, abandoned to the lust 
of unknown citizens at street corners and down 
squalid alleys. 

Equally distraught and no less Baudelairean 
was the passion that Propertius conceived for 
Cynthia; and his verses written upon her death, 
which tell how her lamentable ghost returns to 
his bedside and unfolds the horrors of existence 
beyond the grave, include fantastic and dramatic 
details that recall the imagery of the youthful 
John Donne. Both Catullus and Propertius died 
at a comparatively early age. So did the febrile 
yet languid Tibullus. All three, suggests Professor 
Highet, were the victims of a painful inward 
conflict—between the old Roman virtues that they 
had been taught to admire and the disturbing 
spirit of the new epoch, between the moral code 
of their rustic ancestors and the luxurious in- 
fluences of the modern city. Ovid, of course, was 
a cheerful immoralist; but the cultivated 
hedonism he practised in his own life and 
elegantly preached in the Amores and the Ars 
amatoria caused that stern hypocrite the Emperor 
Augustus to exile him to the shores of the Black 
Sea. As for Virgil, he was aware of the conflict, 
but managed to subordinate it to the development 
of his genius; while Horace, a naturally happy 
man, seems to have made the best of an inhar- 
monious world, and wrote poems in praise of 
hedonism and advocated patriotism and the civic 
virtues with the same inimitable mixture of grace 
and gaiety. ... 

Maybe Professor Highet is himself affected by 
the conflict that he traces in his book; for, if his 
portrait studies have an obvious fault, it is that 
the mores of a Northern university are apt now 
and then to distort his delineation of Mediter- 
ranean manners. Much too fond of the tiresome 
adjective ‘naughty,’ he discusses Ovid’s naughtier 
poems with appreciative gusto; and here and 
there he finds room for a positively voluptuous 
sentence, as when, in his enchanting glimpse of 
the celebrated pools of Clitumnus (where the 
sacred white oxen used to bathe in the shallow 





Request to the Sovereign Muse 


Ten bloody years with this quill lying 
Almost idle on my table, I have sourly watched 


The narrow summers go, the winters ride over, 
Awaiting always, seized in a cold silence, 


The genetic word, the arrogant vaticinal line. 
And each spring, unmoving by an open window, 


The room ringing with emptiness like an unswung 
bell, 
My notebook, open, filled with abstract questions, 


The bare trees outside expectant, I saw the 
crocus tell 

The indolent fall of the autumn leaves, another 
year's 


Bitter burning and the ice again forming. 


Lie with me now, therefore, these wording days, 


. The ever-questing tragic-gesturing mind this 


spring exulting, 


Lady I have icity waited for, whom I have known 
By these aboding mountains, this lovely glen. 
VALENTIN IREMONGER 
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JONATHAN 
CAPE 








_ The Lost 
Opportunity 


This authoritative and lucid book provides an 

answer to one of the most controversial questions— 
whether or not the Allies made a grievous mistake in 
deciding against the invasion of south-eastern 

Europe. The Hungarian tragedy adds weight to the 
author’s well-supported argument, and makes this 

a most important and interesting book. 18s. 


Alexandre Cretzianu 





J. E. Neale 


Professor Neale has now completed 
his great work on the Elizabethan 
Parliaments. The three volumes in this 
trilogy are THE ELIZABETHAN 
HOUSE OF COMMONS (Illustrated, 
2Is.), ELIZABETH I & HER 
PARLIAMENTS: 1559-1581 (Illus- 
trated, 25s.) and ELIZABETH I & 
HER PARLIAMENTS: 1584-1601 
(Illustrated. 30s.). The last two books 
are now available boxed together as a 
set and cost 50s. 
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John 
- Middleton Murry 


‘This is a tract for the times. Mr. Murry writes 
urgently, out of a clear awareness of the dangers 
inside civilization and outside: the lack of a 

religious faith on the one hand, and the growth of 
Communism on the other . . . this is an eloquent and 
passionately ‘sincere book, and I am glad that it was 
written.” Edwin Muir in the OBSERVER 18s. 
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‘Ever since he first appeared as the senior secret service 

agént of contemporary fiction in Mr. Fleming’s 

Casino Royale, the dossier of Commander James 

Bond has been. building up. Now in From Russia, 

With Love, it is complete. The minute precision with 

which this outrageous operation is described is a good 

example of the skill which has made Mr. Fleming the 

most readable and highly polished writer of . 

adventure stories.’ Sir Ronald Howe in the wee “4 
13s. 
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limpid stream), he remarks that to fall into their 
waters, while walking near them after sunset, 
would be a ‘delightful experience, like feeling a 
pair of cool arms around one’s neck in the 
darkness.’ There are many pages, however, that 
show him in a more ascetic mood. Illicit passion, 
he frequently reminds us, must always come to 
a bitter end. Catullus, he informs us, was clearly 
a marrying man at heart, and no doubt hankered 
after virtuous love; while Propertius, if his pri- 
vate character had been less selfish and irreso- 
lute, would certainly have made an_ honest 
woman of his promiscuous, ‘crack-brained 
Cynthia. Homosexual love—though the Roman 
poets describe it with considerable freedom—is 
very rarely mentioned in his narrative; and, al- 
though he applauds Catullus’s epithalamium as 
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an indication of his true leanings, he des not 
add that the bridegroom’s former favoutite a 
handsome and accomplished boy-slave, plays’ 
part in the wedding festivities and enlivens the 
banquet by scattering nuts. Just as regrettable ¥¥ 
this undue modesty are one or two touches *6f 
skittish levity. But, on the whole, Poets in a Lang. 
scape is an exceptionally interesting and illumi! 
ating book, a genuine labour of love, the 
product of taste and scholarship combined, }t 
is illustrated by the author's own photographs, 
which, although not quite so valuable as his text, 
can at least be said to do their duty. I hope that 
he will soon revisit Europe and gather material 
for a complementary volume. Petronius, Apuleius 
and the Roman historians would surely give him 
ample scope. 


Fancy Dress Days 


Invasion 1940. By Peter Fleming. (Hart-Davis, 
25s.) 


WE are all to some extent the victims of our own 
previous interests and experiences. It is, no sur- 
prise, therefore, that we enjoy refighting old 
battles—it is also perhaps the reason why soldiers 
are apt to prepare for the last war but one. The 
charm of Peter Fleming's book is thag it recalls 
five months in our national history, when we all 
lived as never before, and many of us as never 
again. Everyone over the age of twenty-five will 
have his particular memories of this fantastic 
period. This book recaptures them exactly, at any 
rate for me. Peter Fleming describes the period 
at the end of May ds one of carefree improvisa- 
tion so far as conditions in this country were con- 
cerned. It was as though, he says, the whole 
country had been invited ‘to a fancy-dress ball 
and everybody was asking everybody else: ‘What 
are you going as?’ It is fun to be told now what 
one’s disguise finally looked like. 

The book is a remarkable blend of Strix-like 
fancy and serious historical writing. The deter- 
mination to be accurate and to treat seriously the 
main issues involved in the launching of Opera- 
tion ‘Sea Lion’ has happily not interfered with 
the author’s style or sense of the ridiculous; we 
get our full share of cracks at the: pompous and 
the absurd. ‘It was, for example, widely believed 
that the best way to make petrol useless to the 
invader’s vehicles was to put: sugar in it. But in 
a village or a street where there was a filling 
station, who was responsible for ordering this to 
be done, and who for doing it?: Who, on whose 
recommendation, would authorise the issue of a 
“supplementary” sugar ration for this purpose? 
And who would ensure that extra sugar so 
authorised was not used for normal gastronomic 
purposes? The defence of Britain bristled with 
similar dilemmas.’ 

The more serious sides of the story are equally 
well told. There is a detailed and valuable com- 
parison of the cross-Channel intelligence available 
to the opposing commanders. On the British side 
it was unbelievably thin and unreliable. In mid- 
August only five divisions with a further three 
available from GHQ Reserve held the South 
Coast from Dover to Cornwall, while fifteen and 
a half divisions with two more in reserve were 
allotted to the East Coast from Dover to 
Cromarty. No deployment could have been more 
wrong, for the ‘Sea Lion’ plan visualised a first 
wave of nine divisions landing between Folke- 
stone and Brighton. ‘Yet,’ pondered the Chiefs of 
Staff on August 13, ‘we may seem at present to be 
slightly over-insured along the South Coast.’ Only 
in early September did barge concentrations in 
the Channel ports make it clear that the South 


Coast was the front to be attacked, and force the 
Chiefs of Staff to alter their diagnosis. 

If the information available to the British was 
meagre, that supplied by the Abwehr to OKW 
was equally erratic. The German commanders 
in the bridgeheads would have been surprised 
to meet in Kent a division they believed to be in 
Wales; in fact only one of the divisions in Xif 
Corps, holding the south-eastern tip of England, 
was correctly identified and then it was located in 
the wrong place. More serious still: the Germans 
completely underestimated the speed with which 
the defenders might be expected to counter-attack 
any bridgehead they established. They based theif 
planning on the belief that it would take the 
British four days and nights to bring their reserves 
into action—slow going for even the heaviest of 
infantry, and evidence of strangely unrealistic and 
complacent thinking. 
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Did the Germans really mean it? After the war 
it became the fashion for German ex-generals to 
dismiss Operation ‘Sea Lion’ as a form of 
academic Kriegspiel. “I was convinced at the time,’ 
said Kesselring, then commander of Luftflotte 2, 
‘hat the invasion would never be started.’ Peter 
Fleming argues effectively to the contrary. He 
shows clearly that in July OKW regarded 
‘Sea Lion’ as a capital plan; Brauchitsch and 
Halder for the army were keenly looking forward 
to a ‘war of movement on the island.’ Only the 
realistic Raeder was playing for a draw, doing 
his best to convince Hitler and the soldiers that 
invasion was out of the question with the avail- 
able naval and shipping resources. But even he 
did not dare to be positive. He ended by recom- 
mending, Micawber-like, that ‘the best time for 
the operation, all things considered, would be 
May, 1941.’ 

If, then, the Germans meant it seriously, had 
their plan any chance of success? It seems that 
their only chance was immediately after Dunkirk; 
our Army existed at that time only in the form 
of a tired, shattered and temporarily incoherent 
BEF. A few half-trained and worse-equipped 
divisions could have moved by train to meet the 
invaders, but neither they nor the nation as a 
whole was yet psychologically ready to take on 
determined and professional opponents. Fortu- 
nately for us the chance was missed—Case Yellow 
had never visualised a cross-Channel follow-up. 
Not for the last time Hitler was the victim of his 
own ignorance and lack of forethought. By the 
time ‘Sea Lion’ was ready, the conditions for its 
successful launching no longer existed. Operation 
‘Barbarossa’ and the bunker in the Chancellery 
garden followed inevitably; the mills of a mis- 
taken strategy grind slowly but exceeding sure. 

A. J. WILSON 
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“| have read your biography with 
delight and congratulate you with 
all my heart. Perhaps it is not 
entirely tactful to say that | am 
also greatly surprised—surprised 
that your father had such a 
fascinating life and that you have 
the professional skill to handle the 
material in such a masterly way... 
| don’t see how it could be better 
done. Where you excel is in the 
most delicate and complex task— 
of giving a frank and lively and 
delicate portrait.” 
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The Cause 


Votes for Women. By Roger Fulford. (Faber and 
Faber, 25s.) 


“I pon’t know what we are coming to,’ wrote King 


George V in his diary for June 4, 1914. Things 
had indeed reached a pretty pass. That evening 
the débutante daughter of Lady Blomfield, and 
granddaughter of the famous Bishop of London, 
evading her mother’s last-minute refusal to 
present her, had called out as she curtseyed to the 
King: ‘Your Majesty, stop forcible feeding.’ 
Only a fortnight earlier the King’s enjoyment of 
a gala theatrical performance in honour of his 
guests, the King and Queen of Denmark, had 
been marred by a lady who chained herself to her 
seat in the stalls and shouted repeatedly—and 
very unreasonably—at him: ‘You Russian Czar 
up there.” What, indeed, were we coming to? 

The two years preceding the First World War 
saw the culmination of the campaign of violence 
waged intermittently by the militant suffragettes 
ever since 1905. The story of the struggle for the 
vote is told with characteristic detachment, 
elegance and wit, together with a sort of dead-pan 
irony well suited to the subject, by Mr. Roger 
Fulford in his admirable book—one of the most 
enjoyable contributions to recent history that has 
appeared in the last few years. What an extra- 
ordinary story it was—a strange mixture of 
tragedy, self-sacrifice and suffering on the one 
hand, farce, folly and exhibitionism on the other. 
Moreover, the activities of the militant suffra- 
gettes—as opposed to the moderate and con- 
stitutionally-minded suffragists—did little if any- 
thing to achieve their object. Mr. Fulford agrees 
with the verdict of Sir Robert Ensor, the most 
authoritative historian of the times, who goes so 
far as to say that, but for the suffragettes, some 
kind of women’s suffrage Bill would probably 
have passed the Commons between 1906 and 
1914. Why, then, did the militants continue to 
pursue a policy which seemed so obviously 
destined only to defeat its own purpose? 

Partly, no doubt, the reason was sheer mis- 
calculation, but there was another factor. All 
violent and conspiratorial movements tend to 
acquire a momentum of their own irrespective 
of the forces which first set them in motion. Con- 
spiracy becomes an end in itself. Moreover, one 
cannot help feeling that, despite the danger and 
suffering, there was a good deal of sheer fun. 

After all, think what you might be doing for 
the Cause while your virtuous sisters, the suffra- 
gists, were passing high-minded resolutions by 
majority vote at the local Temperance Hall. 
Armed with a dog-whip you might assault Mr. 
Winston Churchill at Bristol Railway Station, 
crying: ‘Take that in the name of the insulted 
women of England.’ Or, better still, you might 
follow Mr. Lloyd George out of a meeting at 
which he had been angling for the nonconformist 
vote with moving references to ‘the Carpenter of 
Galilee,’ nip into his motor-car, lock the door 
and give him a piece of your mind followed by 
a good shaking, while his chauffeur vainly tried 
to struggle to the rescue. Or, perhaps best of all, 
with hammer duly concealed in your muff, you 
might be one of the dedicated company which at 
precisely 4 o'clock on March 1, 1912, broke every 
shop window in Piccadilly Circus and Regent 
Street. 

At the ensuing police-court proceedings you 
might have a chance, like the ‘General’ (Miss 
Flora Drummond), to shout at the prosecuting 
counsel: ‘You sit down, you Jack-in-the-box. 
You have been earning your living easily enough 
by hounding down women. You come from Blue- 
beard at the Home Office’ (a somewhat harsh 
allusion to the blameless Reginald McKenna). 
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Foolish and self-defeating as all these antics 
seem, we must not forget the provocation. For, 
ever since female suffrage had first been mooted 
in Parliament by John Stuart Mill, who was so 
much moved by his own speech that he paused 
in the middle of it, silent for two minutes (‘only 
his eyebrows working fearfully,’ according to 
Lady Amberley), his unanswerable case had pro- 
voked counter-arguments of quite remarkable 
idiocy. It was alleged that women would be plied 
with drink at the polls, alternatively that they 
would be under the thumbs of priests and par- 
sons—a possibility which much alarmed John 
Bright. Then there was the imperial argument. 
Mr. Fulford quotes a Tory MP in the 1890s: 

Who founded the British Empire? Man. Who 
safeguarded us in our sea-girt isle? Man. What 
is the outcome of all these unceasing and ever- 
increasing labours of man? ... 

Alas, this fine peroration was spoiled by an 
irreverent Radical who shouted in a stentorian 
voice the answer: ‘Children.’ Then there was the 
argument used by women themselves—those 


‘e traitors, ‘the priceless antis,’ as they were 
\._..a in the slang of the day. Marie Corelli, for 
example, argued that women already had all the 
political influence which they needed. 

A clever woman sits at home and like a 
meadow-spider spreads a pretty web of rose and 
gold, spangled with diamond dew. Flies or men 
tumble in by the score. . . . 

But people like the ‘General’ were not ones to 
sit at home weaving pretty webs. On the con- 
trary, the spirit of the suffragettes was epitomised 
by that of the Pankhurst children who, as Mr. 
Fulford tells us, at an age when their contem- 
poraries were begging for lollipops, would cry: 
‘Take me toa meeting.” 

The truth is that rational argument had very 
little to do with the obstructionism of Parliament. 
The real difficulty which Mr. Fulford analyses 
with much acumen was political, Women only 
got the vote when the political deadlock was 
broken thanks to causes which had little to ‘do 
with suffragette militancy. 

ROBERT BLAKE 


The Constant Thread 


The Puritan Tradition in English Life. By John 

Marlowe. (Cresset Press, 16s.) 
PuRITANISM is one of those words with explosive 
emotional content about which it is difficult not 
to be partisan. We think of killjoys, compounding 
for sins they are inclined to by damning those 
they have no mind to: or we think of high- 
souled political idealists bursting with moral 
character. The word is so agreeably loose that 
it can stand for either, according to choice; or 
for both. It is tempting to take historical distinc- 
tions, and to say that seventeenth-century Puritans 
were the sturdy fighters for constitutional ideals, 
and that the killjoy and philistine aspects of 
‘Puritanism’ belong more properly to noncon- 
formity after 1660, when it was driven out of 
political and cultural life by statutes which were 
not repealed until the nineteenth century. But 
then we recall Shakespeare, Ben Jonson and 
Butler: they saw killjoy Puritans at a time when 
the political leaders usually labelled ‘Puritans’-— 
John Hampden, Oliver Cromwell—were anything 
but ‘Puritan’ in the nineteenth-century noncon- 
formist sense. 


The peculiar excellence of Mr. Marlowe’s book 
is that it makes sense of these apparent contra- 
dictions. He takes Puritan theology seriously, 
and shows in an argument of great subtlety and 
persuasiveness how the principle of individual 
liberty and the intense conviction of the sinful- 
ness of certain kinds of pleasure can both emerge 
from it. He sees Puritanism as compact of 
paradoxes, not the least of which is ‘the simul- 
taneous conviction of depravity and righteous- 
ness’ which gave the great Puritans their moral 
energy but made them rather difficult to live with. 

Mr. Marlowe is not concerned to attack or 
defend Puritanism, but to trace its evolution and 
its effects on English life. Early Puritanism en- 
couraged the accumulation of capital by its 
emphasis on abstention, and so provided ‘the 
principal driving force behind England’s economic 
expansion.” Its first bid for power, the Puritan 
Revolution, failed. Eighteenth-century noncon- 
formity acquired many of the characteristics of 
a political lobby, as dissenters struggled to im- 
prove their political and social position. ‘Utili- 
tarianism was a logical result of Puritanism 
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divorced from its religious content but-sustained 
by the ethical standards derived from its religious 
origin.’ In the nineteenth century Puritanism 
‘came to a second flowering . . . when the middle 
class manufacturers and business men, many 
them Dissenters and ex-Dissenters who had been 
reared in the Puritan tradition, rose to power and 
influence.’ It was the Evangelical Movement 
which spread Puritanism anew among the Vici 
torian middle class, working, Mr. Marlowe sug- 
gests, especially through the Public Schools 
Early Puritan beliefs had accorded with the ri 
tellectual and scientific climate of their age, but 
Evangelical beliefs consciously opposed them 
Modern science destroyed Biblical fundamental. 
ism and so deprived Puritanism of a defensible 
intellectual position. But it has left ‘residual 
habits and quasi-beliefs,’ particularly in the minds 
of members of the middle class. 

Mr. Marlowe’s argument is too closely knit 
to summarise adequately: its flavour must be 
given by quotation. “With the early Puritans, 
pursuit of self-interest derived from an indi- 
vidualist philosophy; with their nineteenth-cen. 
tury descendants, an individualist philosophy 
derived from the pursuit of self-interest.’ For the 
Puritan, ‘rights, like everything else, had to be 
earned. This later degenerated into the view that 
rights, like everything else, had to be bought.’ 
‘Antinomianism seems to have been more con; 
cerned with the intellectual justification of 
licentiousness than with its actual practice.’ 
‘Happy men are apt to produce nothing except 
their own kind.’ Sometimes the epigram intro, 
duces a whole train of thought. ‘Medieval man 

. . insured against the worst consequences of 
sin as modern man insures against the worst con- 
sequences of material misfortune. . . . Puritanism 
abandoned the medizval system of insurance, 
but retained the medizval theology.’ Hence many 
of its contradictions and tensions, involving the 
ultimate necessity, Mr. Marlowe thinks, ‘either 
to complete the process of liberation begun at 
the Reformation and to abandon the medieval 
religious beliefs . . . or to assume that election 
to salvation automatically and irrevocably re- 
moved from the elect the taint of original sin. 
Ultimately the Puritan was faced with the alter- 
natives of apostasy, hypocrisy or sainthood.’ One 
need not agree with that to admit that it is worth 
thinking about. 

Mr. Marlowe is full of such unsubstantiated 
generalisations: but one is left with an uneasy 
feeling that he could substantiate them if he had 
allowed himself the space. His book is designed 
to stimulate, perhaps to annoy: and it succeeds, 
It is a most entertaining, thought-provoking book. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Humorist 


Vale of Laughter: An Autobiography. By Ben 
Travers. (Bles, 18s.) 


IN my schooldays. when Mr. Ivor Brown was 
still the dramatic ‘c of the Observer and it had 
not yet become. fasnionable to assume the virtue 
of intellectualism, like a Boy Scout putting on @ 
false beard, even if one had it not, we spent our 
entertainment pocket-money at the Aldwych. 

There, served by the inspired pen of Ben 
Travers, whose autobiography Vale of Laughter 
is the subject of this essay, a company of the most 
highly skilled farceurs that this country has ever 
been privileged to see, led by the immortal Tom 
Walls and the still mortal Ralph Lynn, provided 
children of all ages with a gale of laughter, blow- 
ing at Force 8, for a decade or more. 

For this relief as well as for an early introduc- 
tion to laughter (an introduction which, if unduly 
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delayed, is sometimes never effected at all) I and 
millions of my generation owe Mr. Travers much 
thanks. I have thanked him in person in the past, 
but I am delighted to be provided with the oppor- 
tunity of doing so again in print. 

Mr. Travers is nothing if not modest. He lays 
the credit for his success as a farce writer square 
at the feet of Sir Arthur Pinero, a copy of whose 
works he secured from a library in the depths of 
the Malay States. From him, he learnt the art of 
plot construction and climax and he applied it, 
with almost unvaryingly successful results, to his 
tenure of the Aldwych Theatre. 

His book is full of amusing little anecdotes, not 
the least amusing of which is a brief exchange of 
dialogue with Sir Arthur himself. 

‘Which is your favourite play, sir?’ asked the 
young Ben Travers. 

‘The one that made most money,’ confidentially 
replied the master of his craft. 

There are also, thrown in for good measure, 
some intriguing character studies, of which per- 
haps the most interesting is his portrait of Tom 
Walls, the be-sidewhiskered ex-policeman who 
trained his own horse to win the Derby. 

Throughout the book Mr. Travers is at pains 
to tell us that he has always been a shy, modest, 
self-effacing little man, and after reading his 
description of the dictatorial methods adopted by 
his leading-actor-cum-producer, one begins to 
understand that only a man equipped with such 
strongly developed negative characteristics could 
have survived in partnership with such a dicta- 
torial and self-opinionated character as Mr. 
Thomas Walls. 

‘Take the third act away and rewrite the whole 
bloody thirig!’ said he, at one rehearsal, and, in- 
stead of throwing the script in his face, Mr. 
Travers went away. And possibly his successful 
‘rewrite’ was due to the fact that he had escaped 
temporarily from the overwhelming ego of Mr. 
Walls, just as, equally possibly, April the Fifth’s 
success in the Derby may have been due to an 
unbounded relief that on that particular day he 
had Fred Lane, and not his owner, on his back. 

It is not only of the theatre that Mr. Travers 
writes. He tells us of his apprenticeship with John 
Lane of the Bodley Head as a sticker-in of press 
cuttings; he divulges with pardonable pride that 
he was the first pilot ever to discharge a torpedo 


from a shore-based aircraft, and he devotes much 
space, a little too much for my taste, to his love 
of cricket. But the book’s main value, as with all 
autobiographies, lies in the light it throws on its 
author, and this book shows up Mr. Travers in a 
kindly, mellow, happy and contented glow. 

And full of humour still, notably when he tells 
of the character in the Lord Chamberlain’s office 
who cried proudly, ‘I was the first censor to pass 
“bottom,” or when he passed judgement on a 
family solicitor who failed to draw him up an 
adequate contract as follows: ‘He is dead now 
and I will not say anything derogatory about him 
except that I wish he had been dead then.’ Such 
comment makes one wonder if the Aldwych 
Theatre is finished with him yet. 

WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME 


‘Thomas Says .. .’ 


Justice. By Josef Pieper. Translated by L. E. 

Lynch. (Faber and Faber, 12s. 6d.) ? 
Tue author of this admirably translated little 
book is a Thomist and he has frequent recourse 
to St. Thomas’s own words. His book can be 
thoroughly recommended to anyone who wants 
a lucid and concise statement of the historical 
Thomist theory of justice. But he also wants to 
bring this theory ‘face to face with our contempo- 
rary world.’ Originality, he rightly says, is of little 
importance here. His book is primarily directed 
against the fatal idea that i/ n’y a pas de nature 
humaine, an idea which provides at least a nega- 
tive justification for human liquidation whereby 
a person and his family and his property and 
his memory all silently disappear without trace. 
Against all this we have to insist, he says, that 
men must be treated justly first because they are 
persons (animals receive no justice on this view) 
and ultimately because they are God’s creatures. 
One might question the logic of this argument. 
And I am doubtful about its practical efficacy 
in a largely agnostic world. An argument which 
makes morality depend on religion will have no 
effect on an atheistic liquidator. It may have some 
effect on a conscientious agnostic, but what this 
effect will be is a gamble: it may turn him to 
religion for support for his morality, or it may 
make him despairingly abandon his morality as 
groundless. 





‘*The characterisation is excellent—there are 
many brilliant portraits—and the tone of the 
whole book is beautifully maintained: Mr. King 
seems unable to write badly . . . a scrupulousness 
that would do credit to Flaubert.” 

JOHN DAVENPORT, Observer. 


“In his sixth—and best—book Francis King 
shows compassion, control and staying power. 
Recommended with respect.” 

Puiuip Oakes, Evening Standard. 





Columns of praise for the New Novel by 


FRANCIS KING 


: The Widow 


16s. net Book Society Recommendation 


LONGMANS 


“In each succeeding book he has broadened, 
grown wiser. The Widow is the best thing he has 
yet done . . . There is something Forsterian about 
him, a mingling of elegance and compassion.” 

JOHN METCALF, Sunday Times. 


**A novel which I can commend without reserva- 
tion. It is a mature, sincere and deeply satisfying 


work. . . Itis lit with a sweet and quiet humour; it 
breathes wisdom and courage and a belief inhuman 
goodness.” JOHN CONNELL, Evening News. 
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The book elaborates the idea that justice ig 
restitution: the word ‘ought’ derives from the 
word ‘owe’ and to do justice is to- give what jg 
due to people. I am inclined fo think ‘that an 
idea of justice is best arrived at not, as here, by 
a direct examination of the just act, the just man 
commutative justice and distributive justice, byt 
indirectly by an examination of injustices, Justice 
is like health in that there is much more to talk 
about and inquire into when you have not got 
it. Dr. Pieper seldom soils his hands by holding 
injustices up for inspection. 

His views on the political aspects of his topic 
will please some people—they are quietly authori- 
tarian and firmly critical of individualism 
liberalism and democracy (did not St. Thomas say 
that monarchy is the most natural form of 
government?). 

His tone is kindly and didactic. He never 
wrangles. What is the status of his assertions? 
Why should we accept them? The words which 
most frequently recur in his book are ‘Thomas 
says .. ., and the authority of the great Doctor 
is ‘simply taken for granted.’ Exegesis is the way 
to’truth. Yet this was not St. Thomas's way. ‘In 
the field of human science,’ he said, ‘the argument 
from authority is weakest.’ 

J. W. N. WATKINS 


New Novels 


Daughter of the Town. 
(Heinemann, 15s.) 
Written on Water. By Vicki Baum. (Michael 

Joseph, 13s. 6d.) 
Her Grace Presents. By March Cost. (Collins, 
13s. 6d.) 


The Day the Money Stopped. By Brendan Gill. 
(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 
The Unromantics. By William Rogers. (Bodley 
Head, 12s. 6d.) 
Quest for Pajaro. By Edward Maxwell. (Heine- 
mann, 10s. 6d.) 
By way of inoculation against prevalent sacred- 
sordid Italian fiction, unattached readers might 
try Carlo Coccioli’s latest, Daughter of the Town, 
which without misuse of words could be de- 
scribed as a bloody, awful novel. Blood is its 
argument. Here is the small town personified 
again: “The Town basking in the sun was like a 
dog on heat. . . . And the Town saw and heard 
everything. . . .’ Here the girl Giuditta, ‘whom 
some called Christ’s courtesan and some a saint, 
apparently committed a particularly bloody mur- 
der; at any rate, her mistress the cruel Signorina 
Garofani by daylight is found weltering in her 
own gore, and thereafter Giuditta becomes so 
bloody-minded that, having ritualistically sacri- 
ficed her virginity on the marble slab of the 
Signorina’s tomb, she stabs, during the Town’s 
Easter procession; Luciano, the young man whom 
she had seduced into seducing her. ‘I have cleansed 
myself in the blood,’ she publicly announces. 
‘And there was a stirring among the crowd.’ End 
of book. For light relief we are offered beatings- 
up, bicycles and brothels, pederasty, piety and 
priest-impersonation, and a translation which, 
generally competent, has some nice lapses into the 
B.O.P. style of fifty or more years ago: ‘The devil 
take your funk.’ Until Italian novelists find some- 
thing better and less absurd to exploit than rape, 
and religion in the slums, their products will con- 
tinue to’be classed in the trade as ‘woppery.’ 
In Vicki Baum’s Written on Water the author 


By Carlo Coccioli, 


_ is narrator of a story.told her by an American en- 


gineer, Bob Thumborn, known ‘as Thumbs. It 
concerns chiefly Glen Hammers, ex-officer of the 
US Navy; Tracey Cowles, standard-pattern rich 
bitch, married to a neurotic Hungarian prince; 
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ON THE ROCKS 


When a ship goes on the rocks the 

life-boats start out on their errand of 

mercy. But without your support the 

Life-boat Service itself would be on 

the rocks. Send a donation, no matter 
how small, to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.I 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 











——f[astbourne Mutual 
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Cal 
Gia 
Ure Member of The Building Societies Association 


INVESTMENTS RECEIVED £5 to £5,000 


Assets exceed £6,500,000 3 | ° 
Reserves exceed £335,000 at 2 
° 


Tax paid by the Society 


147 TERMINUS RD., EASTBOURNE 


Manager : 


Gilbert J. Anderson, B.Sc. (Econ.), F.B.S. 


Prospectus 
free on request 


Telephone: Eastbourne 2173 

















$25 

















GOING ABROAD? 


Make it the rest 
you owe 
yourself 


Take your journey by sea, even if it 
is only that part after your business 
is done. You'll say you can’t afford 
the time. But if you’re important 
to your organisation, you are bound 
to need a good rest. 

You may have to go to Sydney 
or Auckland, to San Francisco or 
Vancouver. You even may have 
time for a short break in Honolulu 
—and to all these places you can 





travel in the large, very comfort- 
able ships of the Orient Line. 

Back home again, refreshed and 
fit, you will be thankful you 
travelled in an Orient liner. 


ORIENT LINE 


ENGLAND AUSTRALIA CANADA UNITED STATES 


Chief Passenger Office 
26-27 Cockspur Street, London, 8.W.1 TRA 7141 
City Passenger Office 
9-11 Billiter Square, London, E.C.3 ROYal 5678 


or your local Travel Agent 











ASHLEY 
COURTENAY 


Recommended Hotels 


See my ‘shop-window’ below. For other districts ask your 

Bookshop for the 1957 (24th edition) of LET’S HALT 

AWHILE. 9s. 6d., featuring some 700 hotels and inns 

annually visited by myself and my wife. In case of difficulty, 

obtainable 10s, 6d. (post free) from Ashley Courtenay, 
68 (S.R.) St. James's Street, London, §.W.1. 


ABERDOUR, FIRTH OF FORTH. WOODSIDE HOTEL, only 
hour from Edinburgh facing south. A most comfortable 
bedroom hotel, famed for food and wine. Golf, Bathing, 

Boating and Sca-fishing close by. Tel.: 8. 


BANTRY BAY, Co. Cork. ARDNAGASHEL HOUSE, 25 
yards from the sea. An Irish Country Mouse Hotel,'n glorious 
scenery, with goggle fishing, bathing, sailing—or' just cating, 
@rinking and being lazy. Write R. Kaulback. 


BOURNEMOUTH. CARLTON HOTEL. 
Royelty. Situated on the East Cliff and facing full south, enjoy- 
t both sunshine and sea views. 150 bedrooms and suites. 
Likes. Central Heating. Excellent garagé facilities. A.A.*****. 
Tel.: 6560. 


CHESTER. THE BLOSSOMS. The atmosphere of the past, 
the amenities. of the present and memorable food and wine 
aré characteristic of this famous hotel, a landmark for three 
centuries in this lovely old city of Chester. Advance reserva- 
tions are advisable, Tel.: 23186. 


Nr. EDINBURGH. GREYWALLS. GULLANE. The only dour 

thing about this hotel is its name, for comfort and hospitality 

abound in this lovely Lutyens House. Within easy reach of 

city. First-class golf, private tennis court, lovely garden 
Tel.: Gullane 2144. 


Patronised by 


JERSEY, C.1. ST. BRELADE’S BAY HOTEL. In Britain's 
farthest south. A delightful spot for early holidays. An un- 
Paralicied position facing sun, sands and sea. We provide first- 
class food and service for the discriminating. Nightly dinner 


@ances. Cocktail lounge. Write now for brochure. 


LINDFIELD, Sussex. COUNTY HOTEL, 1 mile from Hay- 
wards Heath main line station stands this lovely mansion, 

from sound of passing traffic. It is mainly resi- 
@ential with hotel catering and comfort happily biending with 
country house pursuits. Write A. G. Sturdy, Resident Director. 


Tel: 2358. 


LLANDUDNO, N. Wales. ST. GEORGES HOTEL first on 
the front for cuisine, service and entertainment. Come and 
share the sea and scenery with us! Enjoy our excellent 
cuisine, ballroom, and cocktail lounge. Free golf. Tel.; 7873. 


LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALI 
home of David Garrick. 20 mins. West End. Excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed; shones all rooms; suites with private bath. Hard 
tennis, putting, billiards, swimming pool. Adjoins Hendon Golf 
Club, Tel.: Sunnyhill 3341/4. 


MALVERN, Wores. MOUNT PLEASANT HOTEL. Superbly 
situated. Supremely comfortable, with first-class cuisine and 
choice wines. Beautiful gardens. Under personal supervision. 
Tel.: Malvern 1837. 


VIA OSWESTRY. LAKE VYRNWY HOTEL. Set at 1,000 ft 
in the midst of Wales (34 miles Shrewsbury). Beautiful unspoilt 
countryside. Excelient trout fishing, shooting, tennis, swimming. 
Comfort, good food and a pleasant atmosphere. Tel.: 
Lianrhaiadr 244. 


PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL. facing sea and the south, for 
holiday or residence at any time of the year. 65 bedrooms 
Lift. Generous fare. TV. Cocktail lounge. Excellent train 
service. Good centre. Tel.: 2371. 


First-class hotel, once 


ST. MAWES, 8S. Cornwall. HOTEL TRESANTON. Lovely 
country house in sheltered bay with terraced gardens to water's 
edge. Beautifully furnished. Club bar. First-class cuisine. Sail- 
ing, fishing. Terms from 47s. 6d. per day. Trains met Truro 
Tel.: 322. 


SHERBORNE., Dorset. DIGBY HOTEL. A favourite ‘Half-way 
House’ between London and the West; Birmingham and the 
South. First class base for exploring the Hardy cowntry. 
F. licensed. Quietly positioned near Abbey Church. Tel. 23 


TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. Don’t let petrol prodiems inter- 
fere with your this year’s holiday. We are fifty yards only from 
Station and sea. Self- or chauficur-driven cars can be arranged 
for golf and sightsecing. Good bus service in every direction 
outside hotel grounds. 200 bedrooms (many with private bath- 


rooms). Write S. R. Paul. Tel.: 25234. 


WESTONBIRT. Nr. Tetbury. Glos. THE HARE & HOUNDS 
HOTEL. Enjoy the Cotswolds ty staying here where catering. 
comfort and the personal touch are disti hing fi 1 
Severn Wildfowl Trust ncarby. Res. Director: N. V. Price. 
Tel.; Westonbdirt 233. 














and Vida, Indian girl cabaret dancer, self- 
immolating type. Glen, vouched for by Thumbs 
as ‘a real guy through and through,’ is on his 
beam ends at a Mexican fishing port when he 
attracts the nymphomaniac eye of Tracey. Injured 
in a brawl, he is kidnapped by her, but escapes 
from her luxury yacht to fall ill and enjoy the 
nursing ministrations of Vida. Tracey returns to 
the attack and captures Glen by financing his 
scheme for making a fortune out of shark oil. 
Comes the war. Naturally, it brings out the best 
in everybody—except Vida, who, having had the 
best brought out before, is the only casualty. (As 
you were: Tracey's Hungarian husband had 
earlier—did he fall or was he pushed?—been 
devoured by sharks.) For the incredibly happy 
ending we have to take the author’s word. It can 
be taken, since we are in Mexico, with pulque, 
tequila or mescal. 

In Her Grace Presents March Cost returns us 
to civilised parts. Here again the author, believe 
it or not, offers ‘a true story.’ It seems that 
Georgiana Eider, daughter of a Danish professor, 
was adopted by her English Aunt Emma, better 
known as Madame Brissac, the fashionable cor- 
setiére. Georgiana’s innocent heart was won by 
Karl Alexis Theodore Casimir Honorius, Prince 
Kallunborg, Count of Graz (all one person), who 
eloped with her to Paris and having at a critical 
moment on the night of arrival murmured, ‘At 


last, at last, at last, at Jast!’ died without more _ 


ado. Scandal was averted by the prompt and 
tactful services of Lord Harwich, staying at the 
same hotel. Time flits past, Georgiana, her 
beautiful ash-blonde hair dyed black, is now 
hostess at the Barrette club. There she is at last 
rediscovered by Lord Harwich, later Duke of 
Dunster, who soon marries her quietly in 
Florence, but has been dead ten years by the 
time we make her acquaintance. It is expected 
that, although she is rather a corsetiére’s dummy, 
we shall be concerned on her behalf because a 
cad of an English author in his memoirs written 
for an American publisher has revealed her 
secret: she once belonged to the Salvation Army. 
The plane in which she is indignantly flying to 
New York, with an old and faithful admirer for 
companion, crashes off the coast of Newfound- 
land. But there’s no need to worry. Aunt Emma, 
Madame Brissac, sitting beneath her ‘Winter- 
halter portrait,’ finds it safe to smile. No comment. 

Brendan Gill is a New Yorker writer, so in 
The Day the Money Stopped, a novel no longer 
than 190 pages, we may expect no Jongueurs. 
That is the kind of joke his Charlie makes. 
Charlie is the amiable black sheep of a wealthy 
lawyer’s family. He has come to see his younger 
brother Richard, chief beneficiary under his 
father’s will. The happy-go-lucky Charlie is told 
there is nothing at all to come to him. Undaunted, 
he wisecracks his way through a family quarrel, 
proving himself as tricky as all come up, as noble 
as all get out. Making verbal rings round every- 
body, he spellbinds in particular his brother's 
secretary, Ellen, who, like himself, has made an 
unsuccessful marriage, she frigid, he philandrous. 
Question (as Charlie would say): Will they get 
on together if they go off together? Whatever may 
happen to them, we have enjoyed their company 
in a novel that is a pyrotechnic display of wit 
used to illuminate some dark spots in a family 
history and cast shadows across conventional 
hypocrisy. 

The opening chapter of The Unromantics, by 
William Rogers, might have been set in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., rather than Cambridge, Eng. 
It describes a poker game, and there is talk of 
‘whisky sour’ and ‘greenbacks.’ True, the talk 
is by a young woman (rich bitch again). For not 
very explicit reasons, two of the undergraduates 
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plan to go to Canada and work their way a 

the ydung woman insisting on going with them, 
Apparently the aborting lover of one she 
callously brings the other to heel and bed. The 
best bits of the story describe work in lumber and 
other camps. The rest is unbelievable in a style 
that ought to have been rustproofed before it, 
was chromium-plated, but read quickly it is enter 
taining enough for those who take their fiction 
lightly. 

Those who take it seriously may prefer Quest 
for Pajaro, by Edward Maxwell, who is said to 
be ‘a well-known writer using an impregnable, 
pseudonym.’ The narrator, a wealthy ex-RAP 
pilot, having had a plane built to his own speci- 
fication, flies twenty years into the future 
lands in a remote Spanish village and, yielding 
to the demands of fiction, falls in love with a 
girl there—a girl who literally twitters. In 116 
pages suitable for Lent reading, the story becomes 
so much a modern parable that, as Habakkuk 
says, he may run that readeth it. 


DANIEL GEORGE 


Ancient Greeks 


Greek Civilisation: From the Hiad to the Parthe. 
non. By André Bonnard. Translated by A, 
Lytton Sells. (Allen and Unwin, 30s.) 


Greek Science in Antiquity. By Marshall Clag-. 
gett. (Abelard-Schuman, 18s.) 


M. Bonnar is a scholar with enthusiasm, and’ 
about the Greeks he is fervent and oratorical.’ 
Sometimes he overreaches himself and begins to 
fantasticate, or wallow in his own style, but how- 
ever purple his prose becomes, the emotion it 
contains is always genuine. 

Greek Civilisation does not try to teach the 
scholars; it is expressly intended for the layman; 
and M. Bonnard has written a guide to Greek 
history, and an eagle’s-eye view of Greek litera- 
ture, which could turn out to be the perfect 
shopper’s introduction to Hellenism. It is beauti- 
fully produced, the photographs are brilliant and. 
no part of it is overloaded with pedantry. 

But there is a ‘but.’ This book, in spite of a, 
few cautionary words at the beginning and the 
end, somehow makes Greece unreal, still the 
fairyland of Odysseus, Sappho and the Parthenon, 
with Sophocles still writing divine tragedies while 
he administers public accounts, and Solon still 
performing a one-man revolution with perfect 
justice and equity. Perhaps it is just impossible 
to carve out a slab of history and culture, lay 
it before us and say, ‘There, that’s Greek civilisa- 
tion’; perhaps the ideal book would tell us, 
however violently or unpalatably, what relevance 
the Greeks can have to us—and if they have none, 
would say so. But that is a Spartan approach, and 
not every sweet need have its moral pill at the 
centre. In that case, there is an alternative—for 
people who enjoy the Greeks to communicate 
their enjoyment to others. That is what M. 
Bonnard has done and done as gracefully 4s 
anyone could wish. 

Mr. Marshall Claggett, in his Greek Science 
in Antiquity, makes fewer concessions to read- 
ability. The idea of the book is a good one— 
to present for the modern non-specialist public 
the growth of Greek science as far as the age of 
Justinian. 
Claggett has almost turned himself into one of 
those Greek or Roman epitomisers who spent 
their lives writing a gigantic précis of the sum 








ERRATUM 


In our issue of April 5 the address of the Hotel 
Tresanton was given as St. Hawes. This 
have read St. Mawes. 


But in being single-minded, Mf.’ 
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of other people’s knowledge. So much learning 
has been packed in, and so little related to any- 
thing outside the subject, that the reader is left 
pewildered. The charm of the book (like those 
instructional films which demonstrate that bats 
were the first to invent radar) is in finding out 
how much the Greeks thought of first, and it is 
sobering for the aggressively modern to know that 
Copernicus was anticipated by Aristarchus, and 
that John Philopanus was there long before 
Galileo and the leaning tower of Pisa. But Mr. 
Claggett’s intentions are more serious than this 
and his book is really meant for the determined 
ploughman. KENNETH CAVANDER 


Dark Mare’s Nest 


Wirn only a slight suspension of scepticism it is 
possible to Iet these speculations on Helen, Sappho, 
Cleopatra and the heroine of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
(Dark Ladies, by Ivor Brown: Collins, 18s.) flow by 
and be enjoyed simply as Brown studies of dark 
ladies, Where legend and history melt into each other 
there is no need to be too stuffy about what premises 
conclusions are drawn from, especially when the 
result is a scholarly book free from the horrors of 
scholarly writing. Was Helen a nymphomaniac or 
go-getter with an eye to a likely lad, a good in- 

da proper place in society? Was Sappho a 
Lesbian? Self-evidently: but. was she also a homo- 
sexual or was she not perhaps misunderstood in her 
liking for girls? She enjoyed married life, she possibly 
eyen died for the love of a man, and certainly did 
a good trade as a sort of calypso writer in celebra- 
tion of first nights in marriage beds. Cleopatra, far 
ftom being the lecherous product of incest, he finds 
to have had so few amorous attachments as to make 
her seem, like Sappho, almost a model of chastity 
compared with some film actresses. That she was 
not Egyptian has been forgotten because of Shake- 
speare’s imagery; that she was a harlot is believed 
because the Romans were skilled hands at using the 
smear technique against their enemies. When he 
comes to Shakespeare’s dark lady Mr. Brown 
is very much on his own ground. He does not com- 
plicate the investigation by denying that some of 
the sonnets are written to a man (bowdlerisers had 
in the nineteenth century altered the gender of per- 
sonal pronouns to conceal this) but asserts quite 
simply, in contradiction of Oscar Wilde, that the 
Majority were written to a woman. This seems a 
sensible compromise, though it is the sort of sense 
that often eludes Shakespearian theorists: Mr. 
Brown will never go far in this business. He is too 
sane, and too honest in his dealings with evidence. 
His theme of dark, that is mysterious, ladies was a 
clever choice and has led him to write a book which 
an old-fashioned publisher would call ‘instructive 
as well as entertaining.’ GERARD FAY 


Rome 


Tut two essential virtues in a guidebook are orderly 
arrangement and unambiguous accuracy. Rome, by 
Y. and E. R. Labande (Nicholas Kaye, 30s.), has 
neither. An awkward translation from the French, 
it gives the reader an impression of being scuffled 
found the sights of Rome by a knowledgeable but 
incoherent chasseur. Nevertheless, it is to be recom- 
mended. Far more than half its 267 pages are devoted 
to photographs, most of them clear, sharp, unsubtle, 
typical. No camera can carry the splendour of the 
townscapes that stretch, morning and evening, below 
the Pincio and the Aventine. But here is the midday 
city of short, deep shadows, statues, fountains, 
terraces, arcades, courtyards, pediments, black en- 
tanceways and washing hung out to dry. Anyone 
Who is not stirred by it deserves to live and die in 
Slough, KELLOW CHESNEY 


Celebrities 


THE new edition of Who’s Who in the Theatre 
(Pitman, 5 gns.) had better be kept out of the way 
of Puritans who will be astonished and horrified to 
find SO many people engaged exclusively in such a 
Parasitic line of business; but for us who do a bit 


of blood-sucking too and are glad to be thus preyed 
upon in our turn, it is its usual invaluable self. How 
big is the Coliseum stage? How old is Dame Edith? 
How much did Shaw leave? How long did The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray originally run? You will 
find the answers here inscribed. There are, however, 
considering it is supposed to be up to date (March, 
1956), some astonishing omissions. Beckett, Feuillére, 
Hall, Ionesco, Tynan are all, for better or worse, 
features of the present theatrical landscape. They 
are not mapped here. DAVID WATT 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


Two years ago a pair of missel-thrushes made a nest 
in the top of a tree outside my house. It is not the 
sort of tree usually chosen by missel-thrushes, for 
it is a stocky, poll-cropped tree that could be easily 
scaled. I could look right down into the nest from my 
bedroom window and the birds made such a harsh 
chorus that I was glad when they finally took their 
brood away. I wasn't surprised that they didn’t return 
last year. The situation is too public and the missel- 
thrush really favours a more elevated fork in a tree 
that prevents the curious from intruding. The pair 
that nested beneath the level of my window came 
from a nest across the road where the trees are 
taller and more to their liking. A month ago I 
noticed jackdaws taking evasive action and scramb- 
ling and fluttering through the tops of one of these 
tall trees. I got my glasses to see what harried them 
and, as I might have guessed, found that the missel- 
thrushes were staking a claim. For days they drove 
off all comers and now they are nesting again in their 
old haunts. We cannot hear the harsh cry so well 
and we aren’t sorry not to have them within thirty 
feet of the bedroom, for one can have too much of 
the missel-thrush! 


EPHEMERIDA 


I don’t suppose the word ephemeral produces quite 
the same association of thoughts for everyone that it 
does for me. Ephemeral might be the yellow splash of 
sunlight suddenly illuminating a distant hill, or even 
some sound with nostalgic memory attaching; but if 
there is such a thing as a down-to-earth fly-fisher- 
man, the truly ephemeral thing is the life of the 
Ephemeridz, which includes a morsel known as the 
May-fly (hatching in June) and that other weapon 
in the angler’s armoury, the March Brown. These 
creatures have an existence with drama in it. They 
emerge to shuffle off the ugliness of larval life and 
sail into the sun for a final hour or so of life. When 
the May-fly is up, telegrams are sent off from the 
banks of chalk streams and fabulous deals in the 
City simply fall through. One must run to see a rain- 
bow and wait upon the May-fly, even if the object 
is not to admire it. Among the earliesi of the 
Ephemeride is the March Brown. No telegrams are 
sent as it hatches but it is, for me, a more wonderful 
sight. It hatched while I was at the water-side this 
week; a beautiful thing, delicate of wing and body, 
dancing for its own delight in the half-hour or so of 
sunlight and warmth that produced the miracle. One 
feels that one must write to the papers about it for 
it is as great a thrill as the arrival of the cuckoo. 


MEMORY 


‘Talkin’ about people an’ ’orses,’ said the old 
fellow, ‘minds me of poor Bill. A grand lad, ’e wass. 
We worked together up at Bryn an’ nobody worked 
‘arder than we did in them days. Bill wass terrible 
fond of ’orses an’ always ’appy when ‘e wass sent to 
do ‘some job with one, We'd been given an ‘alf-day 
before this ‘appened an’ we were dead tired. The boss 
came out an’ tole Bill to go for some coals an’ Bill 
went off to get them. "E ’ad two carts an’, when ‘e 
started for ‘ome, one be’ind wass ‘itched up to the 
one ’e rode on. Bill must ‘ave nodded off to sleep an’ 
fallen when the cart went over a big stone. We found 
the two carts stopped in the lane. Bill wass dead. The 
second one ’ad rolled over ‘is neck, poor lad. There 
never wass a cheerier chap. I remember ‘avin’ to go 
an’ tell “is Mam an’ Dad the sad news. That must be 
sixty year now. We wass both about the same age, 
seventeen, an’ always great pals. I’ve never forgot it, 
an’ never will.’ 
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Wootty Apis 

American Blight is one of the pests encountered 
in some old apple trees, and it doesn’t respond to 
spray treatment because the fluff or wool protects 
the pest. Methylated spirit is the remedy and should 
be applied with a brush, a somewhat tedious process 
perhaps, but the best counter to the disease. 


Chess 
By PHILIDOR 


No. 98. C. GROENVELD 
(ist Prize, H Due Messe, 1954) 


BLACK (11 men) 
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WHITE (7 men) 


WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Hartong: 
Q-K 2, threat Q-Kit 4. 1...B-B6;2R-B4. I... 
R-B6;2Q-K4. 1...B-Q5;2Kt-Q6. 1...R-Q5; 
2 Q-K 5. In last week's article the ‘Grimshaw’ theme 
—mutual interference of Black pieces with each other— 
was mentioned: this is a ‘Double Grimshaw,’ one R 
and B interfering on B 6, the other R and B on Q 5. 
From the ‘Immortal Game’ between Andersson and 
Kieseritzky onwards, games with the double rook 
sacrifice have always exercised a great fascination. 
Here are a pair from the Deutsche Schachzeitung—one 
a superb early brilliance by Alekhine which will be 
well known to many readers, the other from a 1957 
German tournament: and both won by Black, a com- 
paratively unusual feature of short brilliancies. 


a White, RODZINSKI Black, ALEKHINB 
Opening, Giuoco Piano. Paris, 1913. 

1 P-K4 P-K 4 9Q x P(c) K-Q 2! 

2 Kt-K B3 Kt-Q B3 wQxR -—BS 

3 B-B4 P-Q3(a) 11 P-B3 B x P! 
4P-B3 B-Kt 5 i2P xB K:-Q$! 
5Q-Kt3(6) Q-Q2 13 P-Q 3(d@) QOxP 

6 Ki-Kt § Kt-R 3 14P x Kt B-K 2! 
7KtxB Kt » Kt isQxR B-R 5 mate (ec) 


8BxKtch QxB 

(a) Who would believe that with such an opening White would 
be mated in twelve more moves? ; : 

(6) Beginning a fata) combination which wins materia! but loses 
the game: he should develop, e.g. by 5 P-Q 3 

(c) He has carried out his plan, and Black must now come out 
a pawn or more down, but . this is not a position to have against 
Alekhine. 

(d) His only chance is 13 P x Kt but after 13 0 & Babs 
i4 K-K 2,Q x R Black has much the better of it. 

(ec) Alekhine had probably envisaged this position on his ainth 
move. 


2. White, H. Scmip Black, E. RrexHLe 
Opening Petroff Defence. 


iP. . P-K 4 14 Q-B 4 (6) B-K 2 

2 Kt-K B3 Kt-K B3 iS B-K P-QO Kt4 

3 Kt * P P-Q 3 16Q0-K4 Kr-Q 5 

4Kt 3 Kt x P 17 0-0-0 (oc) P-Kt 5 

$Q-K2 Q-K 2 18 Ki-R4 Q-B Schl 

6 P-Q3 Kt-B3 19 R-Q lid BK: 4 

7 B-Kt5 B-K 3 20 Ki-Kt 6ch (le P= Ke 

8 Kt-Q4(a) P-KR3 21 Q-Kt7ch K-QI 

9Ktx«B Px Kt 2290 x Reb K-K2 

10 B x Kt Q B 23Q*xR Qx Rech 

1! Q-R Sch K-Q2! 24 K-Kil Q Pch 

12 Q-Kt Sch Kt-B 3 25K-R1 B-B 3 

13 Kt-B3 P-R 3 26 B-R S(/) Kr-Kt6ch 
27P x Kt Q «x P mate 


(a) First step on downward path. 8 Kt-B 3 is correct As ia 
the Alekhine game, White loses through launching a premature 
attack. 

(6) 14 Q «x Kt P, R-Kr 1; 15 Q x P,R x P; 16 Kt-K 4, 
Q-K 4; with great advantage to Black (17 G-O-O?. R_ * P ch!). 

(c) Obviously overlooking the reply: the miserable I7B-Qliés 
celatively best. 

(d@) Otherwise a piece is lost at once. 

(e) The only hope: Black must, of course, accept it as 0. 
K-K 277; is met by 2! Kt-Q 5 ch. 

(f) Or 26 R_Q Ki 1. Kt-Kt 6 ch!; 27 P x Kt, Q x Ki P; 
2 B-Q 1, O-R 6 mat. 
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Knife, Fork and Plate 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 372 


Report 


by C.G. 


Boswell tells us that Dr. Johnson once used to ‘be sadly plagued with a man who wrote verses, 
but who literally had no other notion of a verse but that it consisted of ten syllables. “Lay your 


knife and your fork across your plate” was to 


him a verse.’ The usual prize was offered for the 


best poem embodying this line. 


Dear Competitors, I should like to begin by 
thanking you very much for your invaluable hints 
as to how to behave at table. It’s ever so naice to 
think that I now have the knowledge to conceal 
my banausic provenance when I go to dine with 
the great, and will be able henceforth to pass 
myself off as definitely ‘U.’ That other competi- 
tors may also profit thereby, I quote a few of these 
useful tips : 


Don’t blow upon the boiling soup or broth, 
Don’t bite your roll unless it’s smeared with butter. 
Don’t wipe your mouth upon the hanging cloth. 
Don’t have your mouth full every time you utter. 
(Vera Telfer) 

Lay your knife and your fork across your plate, 
Never wave them wildly in the air 
Lest you transfix your neighbour to his chair. 
Always swallow food before you speak, 
It is not safe to lodge it in the cheek. 

(Rosina Williamson) 


And always stop before you eat too much; 
Wiping your mouth, and giving ears a touch. 
(Frances Collingwood) 


However, after reading the same instruction 
over a hundred times, I felt like the little girl in 
A. Barrington’s verses : 


‘Say it once more I'll throw plate in the grate.’ 


and I lighted with relief on the narrative, humor- 
Ous or poignant (Sawdust Asgold and Arcas 
respectively), the most pleasing freshness of 
Elspeth’s picnic (‘Who'd be other than her- 
bivores?’), Audrey L. Laski’s Cowboy Lament 
(to be sung to a small guitar), T. E. Currer’s 
ingenious use of quotations from Wordsworth, 
and J. A. Lindon’s pessimism after A. E. Hous- 
man—philosophy and vocabulary correct, but not 
the rhythm, I felt. In this miscellaneous class there 
were also two highly successful serious poems: 
Annie Allen’s Lament for Great-Aunt Esther, 
with its beautiful echoes of Lorca and Dylan 
Thomas, ending : 


A grief ago 
Came Great-Aunt Esther, gracious. graceful, gay, 
Eran las cinco en sombra de la tarde! 


and a Greek slave's lament by I. Lewis, that might 
have been a translation of one of the slighter 
Odes of Horace. 


Four competitors saw the knife and fork as a 
symbol like Omar Khayyam’s: ‘Where I made 
one, turn down an empty glass.’ They were E. G. 
Moore, G. H. Baxter, W. Bernard Wake and 
W. K. Holmes. The last two remained in the 
‘short’ list until the last minute, as also did 
Richard Clough, Alberick, Geoffrey W. S. Childs 
and Gloria Prince with her faultless and witty 
poem (not to mention an amusing PS by the next 
post). Her ‘Disillusionment’ opened : 


Lay your knife and your fork across your plate; 
Our meal is ended and our meeting too; 
The flower is faded, with no thorn of hate 

In me, no fruit in you. 


Before disclosing the winners (which, of course, 
you all looked at long before reading this screed), 
a word about metre. Leslie Johnson dogmatically 
states that the given line ‘must’ be scanned as 
catalectic hendecasyllabic, and all praise to him 
and Arcas for their technical virtuosity in an 
adaptation of the Catullan metre. Dr. Johnson 
himself, however, read it as iambic pentameter 
(so-called), and the possible rightness of this can 
been seen, for example, in Nancy Gunter’s clever 
monorhymed verses, beginning: 


Divine Luculla, dine with me at eight 
And dainty fare for dainty Fair, in state 
Shall be set forth on linen delicate. ... 


and ending: 


And should my appetite ere yours abate __ 

My silver tools I'll ‘down,’ and smiling wait 
Till you, my charmer, sweetly satiate, 

Lay your knife and your fork across your plate. 


Other competitors successfully manipulated it as 
anapestic tetrameter,. 


And now, in the absence of the Great Cham 
of Literature, C.G. humbly suggests that the prize 
be divided equally among Nan Wishart, Allan M. 
Laing and R. A. McKenzie; their merits speak 
for themselves. Congratulations all round on an 
exceptionally good set of entries. 


(NAN WISHART) 
Time Lost 
Lay your knife and your fork across your plate, 
Lie easy, and take your sleep; 
No dream will harry the word-stuffed mind, 
And why should the strong men weep? 
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No din’s in the yard, the ship lies stretched 
Like bone with no flesh to her; 

As bare she lies as the phantom hulk 

Of a bright-eyed Mariner! 


You'll work again your permitted stint, 

And gains come smooth to the grip. 

And these bones will rise full-fleshed, come time, *” 
And be ready for the slip; ‘ 
But there slips unknown throughout all time 

The ghost of an unmade ship. 


(ALLAN M. LAING) 
BAFFLING THE DEVIL 
Lay your knife and your fork across your plate 
And so do old Beelzebub out of his date; 
For the Sign of the Cross was ever the plan 
To counter old Nick when pursuing his man. 
See now his forked tail, no longer cocked gay, 
How it droops *tween his legs in a whipped-currish 
way! 
His expression that once had a sinister charm 
Reveals dark intention now baffled of harm; 
And there where his feet seemed to you comme il 
faut 
The cloven hoof peeps from the riven shoe-toe. 
Witha snarl and a sneer and a sulphurous smell 
The Devil flies off to brood darkly in Hell, 
For the moment you're saved by the cross on your 
plate, 
But the Devil growls, ‘Check; but it’s never checks 
mate!’ 


(R. A. MCKENZIE) 

AND RUN j 
Lay your knife and your fork across your plate, 
I'm told, don’t stick them in your hair, 
Your collar gets in such a state, é 
Though greens and gravy feather bare ; 
Pink patches, while the yolk of eggs 
Looks well on some. But never fish: 
The parsley sauce runs down your legs! 
Far better take the junket-dish, 
With cruet, flower-bowl, and fork, 
Knife, plate, and napkin, empty cup, 
Cold cauliflower, fat of pork, 
And wrap the whole caboodle up 
In the table-cloth—be thorough, now, 
You understand, don’t miss a tater— 
And with a gentlemanly bow 
Just hand the bundle to a waiter, 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 375 
Set by R. Kennard Davis , 
A prize of six guineas is offered for not more 
than sixteen lines from what might have resulted 
if Coleridge had written the ‘Yarn of the Naney 
Bell’ (W.S. Gilbert), Pope ‘Come into the Garden, 
Maud, A. E. Housman ‘Casabianca,’ or Swin- 
burne ‘Gather ye rosebuds while ye may.’ 
Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No, 
375,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by April 30, 
Results on May 10. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 936 


ACROSS 
1 Hooded graduate gets a cup, too (8). 
5 ‘The Twa Dogs’? Fluffy, too! (6) 
9 It takes more than nuclear fission to get this 
blue (8). 
10 The old approaches are so drab (6). 
12 Give rise to a Sirenian (7). 
13 What the sword does to the sheath, according 
to Byron (7). 
14 They cap detective fiction (12). 
17 In plain English, William's unwilling (6, 6). 
22 The wearer of fine feathers might be so vain (7). 
23 ‘There’s the —— that makes calamity of so long 
life’ (Shakespeare) (7). 
24 Drunkard embraces glutton in the barrel (6). 


11 Instructions from the PMG, perhaps (6, 6). 
15 Table-talk has some foundation in Xenophon 


16 Have a little trifle, Fido? (8) 





DOWN 
1 The dog that’s highly correct (6). 
2 What is Laurence doing with that rope? (6) 


3 The Pride of the Smithfield Show? But we hear 
he’s rather slow (7). 


4 Worked like a black on the water-ways (12). 
6 Eye a twisted tail on the beat (7). 
7 He inherits with another (8). 


8 One of eglantine’s partners at the royal couch 
(8). 





(8). 


25 Got the cash; it’s never due! (8) 

26 ‘When he ——, the air, a chartered libertine, is 
still’ (Shakespeare) (6). 

27 It’s me, so there! (8) 


18 There’s nothing gross in this employment (7). 
19 What, no perfume? asks Jock (7). 

20 Decline of the dustman (6). 

21 Sweetness but no light! (6) 














Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on April 30 and addressed: Crossword No. 936, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


Solution on May 3 


Solution to No. 934 on page 532 


The winners of Crossword No. 934 are: Miss Pua@se M. B, JOHNSON, 
Leeds, and Mr. Tuomas G. LAING, Kilmarnock. 
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WELCOME AND WARNING TO THE 
RADCLIFFE COMMITTEE 


By 
As a member of Sir Robert 
Boothby’s committee, which has 


been pressing for over a year for 
an inquiry into the financial system, 
{ am naturally very pleased with the present 
Chance!lor’s decision to set up a committee under 
the chairmanship of Lord Radcliffe to investigate 
‘the working of the monetary and credit system 
and to make recommendations.’ In his Budget 
speech Mr. Thorneycroft was extremely cautious, 
if not cagey, about monetary affairs. He began 
by asserting that there was general agreement 
about the twin objectives of monetary policy— 
the avoidance on the one hand of domestic infla- 
tion (in order to maintain a fixed and stable 
exchange rate) and on the other hand of severe 
slumps (in order to maintain full employment). 
These twin objectives, however, can be contra- 
dictory as well as complementary. If the wage- 
cost inflation got out of hand the maintenance of 
sterling at its fixed rate might require such a high 
Bank rate and such a severe credit squeeze that 
serious unemployment would inevitably follow. 
(Ask Sir Oscar Hobson ) But earlier in his speech 
Mr. Thorneycroft disclaimed any intention of 
pursuing what he called ‘savage deflationary 
policies.” He refused to consider depressing 
demand ‘to a point at which employers cannot 
afford to pay and workers are in no position to 
ask for higher wages.’ He went even farther. ‘To 
slash production, to drive down investment, to 
push up unemployment to a level at which, despite 
high world demand, we have manufactured. our 
own depression, is, to say the least of it, a high 
price to pay for price stability.” As this has long 
been my own view, so often repeated in this 
column, I was delighted to hear the Chancellor 
adopt it as Government policy. It means that to 
prevent serious unemployment we would, if neces- 
sary, have to sacrifice exchange stability. Let us 
not talk, then, of twin objectives of monetary 
policy. There is only one objective—the control 
of inflation—and if we fail, devaluation will fol- 
loW sooner or later. And let us not talk of devalu- 
ation being a policy either: it is merely the failure 
of a policy, the failure to control inflation 
In a modern industrial democracy committed 
to the ideal of full employment it is impossible 
(as we now realise) to control a wage-cost infla- 
tion by monetary methods alone. This sort of 
inflation cannot be avoided if the trade unions 
will not co-operate with the managements and 
end their restrictive practices or if the manage- 
ments will not co-operate with the trade unions 
and introduce ‘productivity’ increases for wages 
ls it beyond the wit of industrial and labour 
leaders to devise indices of productivity for dif- 
ferent industries, as well as indices of living costs 
for different parts of the country, which would 
make the annual wage squabbles on a nationa! 
basis quite unnecessary? 

UMit this is outside my province. All I am 
cOicerned to argue here is that the only sort of 
itfation which can be stopped by monetary 
methods alone is that caused by over-investment 
+that is, investment in excess of savings. The 
Chancellor is to be congratulated on giving a new 
direction to the Capital Issues Committee (which 
will not be at all popular in his party), designed 
@ stop over-investment growing out of bank 
advances. The Treasury rightly takes the view 
that applications for bank credit to finance invest- 
ment in buildings, plant and other fixed capital 
are not in the ordinary course of bank business 
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and therefore require Treasury consent through 
the Capital Issues Committee, under the Control 
of Borrowing Order. Hitherto the CIC had con- 
fined its attention to the purpose of such loans, 
leaving the terms to the discretion of the banks. 
In future the committee is to. examine the terms 
as well as the purpose, in other words, is to cecide 
whether a bank overdraft is the appropriate 
method of finance for the job in hand. The 
Treasury's aim is to prevent bank advances, if it 
can, adding to the volume of investment which is 
not matched by a corresponding increase in 
savings. If a Labour Government had proposed 
such an interference in the banking business there 
would have been a howl of rage from the City. 
But a polite letter on these lines from Mr. 
Thorneycroft to Lord Kennet, chairman of the 
CIC, has passed almost unnoticed. 

But to return to the Radcliffe Committee. If 
they clearly enunciate the principles which govern 
the use of monetary measures of restraint in con- 
ditions of full employment in the Welfare State 
they will be doing a great service for the harassed 
occupants of the Government front bench. If 
they can lay down rules for the use of Bank rate 
now that it has lost its old effectiveness, or for the 
control of bank credit now that the structure 
of bank assets makes it almost uncontrollable, 
they will be relieving every one, not least the 
financial writer, of some fearful headaches. I 
only hope that it will not take such an infernally 
long time as the old Macmillan Committee did to 
reach its epech-making conclusions. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


It is not surprising that industrial 
ordinary shares remained firm this 
week in view of the bullish account 
of trade prospects given to the 
House of Commons by Mr. Eccles in the Budget 
debate. The export outlook, he said, was better 
than when the Economic Survey was drafted and 
it was now clear that the UK was competitive 
with European prices. Domestic demand was 
increasing and as there was plenty of spare indus- 
trial capacity to meet both this and the larger 
demand for exports, industry might absorb part 
at least of the present increase in costs and prices 
These remarks seemed to underwrite the new 
bull’ movement in industrials. The market, how- 
ever, remained selective and favoured shipping 
shares (P. and O. in particular), overseas trading 
companies (especially HUDSON’s Bay) and other 
shares boosted by the Budget. There was also a 
demand for steel shares on the report that the 
motor industry was buying sheet steel heavily— 
and for BRITISH CELANESE on its surprisingly 
favourable merger with COURTAULDS (the best- 
kept secret of the year). Oil shares, in contrast 
with these cheerful events, reacted to the new 
political crisis in the Middle East. 


Before my strong and repeated recommenda- 
tion of SHELL TRANSPORT AND TRADING was in the 
hands of readers last week the dividend had been 
declared and the price had moved up. This is 
irritating to both of us, but on the present reaction 
the shares might safely be bought. The dividend 
was increased to 18} per cent. tax free on the 
increased capital and the yield at the present 
price of 180s. is only 3.6 per cent., but this is 
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better than the 24 per cent. on ROYAL DUTCH, its 
senior partner, and I know no better ‘growth’ 
equity for the long term. There is certainly no 
betters inflation hedge. 

Another of my New Year recommendations 
was a mild Canadian oil speculation—cenTRaL 
LEDUC and DEL RIO, now amalgamated on the 
basis of five Leduc for seven Del Rio and called 
CENTRAL DEL RIO. This is a mere mouse compared 
with the Shell mountain, but I have been watching 
it like a cat since I called attention to it at $124 
for Central Leduc and $94 for Del Rio (London 
dollars). The present prices are $18 and $13 
respectively. A recent progress report showed that 
the proved reserves had gone up from 8 million 
to 49 million barrels and that the total reserves 
and assets had an appraised value per share of 
$104 Canada or $204 London. I can only say 
that the shares remain a promising speculation, 
but those who gamble in these Canadian ‘wild- 
cats’ should not be too greedy and should be 
quick to take profits. Another interesting specula- 
tion is VAN-TOR which holds a 10 per cent. interest 
in the gas field of Northern British Columbia and, 
curiously enough, a huge underground natural 
reservoir south of Vancouver in which B.c. POWER 
is planning to store gas in the summer months 
when it is cheap. Van-Tor is around $94 London 
—a dark, promising horse. 

Continued on next page 


COMPANY MEETING 


NORTH BRITISH AND 
MERCANTILE INSURANCE 


RECORD NEW LIFE BUSINESS 


THe annual general meeting of North British & 
Mercantile Insurance Company Limited will be held 
on May 9 in Edinburgh. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, the Rt. Hon. Lord Brand, 
C.M.G., D:C.L.: 

Fire Department: Premiums at £18,480,490 show 
an increase of £1,054,463 compared with the 1955 
figure of £17,426,027 whilst losses at £9,905,399 show 
an increase of £1,345,203 over the figure of £8,.560,196 
in the previous year with a ratio of 53.60 per cent. 
against 49.12 per cent. in 1955. 

We are left with an adverse balance on our Fire 
Account this year of £318,669, 1.72 per cent. which 
compares with a profit of £491,268, 2.82 per cent in 
the previous year. 

Casualty department: Total premiums amounted 
to £9.428.598 being £1,768,650 in excess of those for 
1955. Total claims incurred amounted to £5,453,510 
against £4,135.629. the percentage of claims to 
premiums being 57.84 per cent. compared with 53.99 
per cent. for 1955. 

There ts an underwriting loss of £165,176, 1.75 per 
cent. of premiums compared with an underwriting 
profit of £237,927, 3.11 per cent. for 1955. 

Marine Department: The Marine premium income 
for 1956 was £1.837,418, which compares with 
£1,730.660 in 1955. We have transferred the sum of 
£338,532 from our Marine Fund to Profit and Loss 
Account. 

Life Department: We again wrote a record volume 
of new business, the total new sums assured after 
deduction of reassurances given off being £14,384,500 
in 1956 compared with £13,791,700 in 1955. The 
amount ef Group Life and Greup Endowment 
Assurance included was £6,074,609 for 1956 and 
£4,804.729 for 1955 

Consolidated Profit and Loss Account: Net 
Interest on Investments amounts to £1,171,492 com- 
pared with £1,133,727 in the previous year. The 
operations in the Fire, Accident and Marine Accounts 
during the year resulted in a net loss of £145,313 
compared with a profit of £1,060,831 in 1955. 

The proposed dividend of 2s. 3d. per share and the 
preference dividend will absorb £751,812. 

United Kingdom Taxes amount to £299,587 aad 
Overseas Taxes charged to this Account £5,211. 
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Every New Ship — 


an expression of Faith in the Future 





“Pride in our 
origins...” 


Sir William Currie told P. & 
O. stockholders at their An- 
nual General Meeting, was 
not something of which our 
Company should be ashamed. 
He reminded them that in the 
autumn of last year the British 
India Company celebrated its 
Centenary, and, when one 
reads the history of its early days and its growth, one 
takes one’s hat off to our forefathers. The risks they 
took, their initiative, their foresight, their courage, 
are attributes to which we look back with justifiable 
pride. 

On the line of thought of what our ancestors 
founded, Sir William said that he had the years of 
birth of other shipping members of the P. & O. 
Group tabulated. These were: 





General Steam Navigation Co. Ltd .... 1824 
P. & O. S.N. Co. 1837 
B.1.S.N. Co. Ltd. 1856 
James Nourse Ltd. ... Por 1861 
New Zealand Shipping Co. Ltd. 1873 
Union S.S. Co. of N.Z. Ltd. ... 1875 
Asiatic §.N. Co. Ltd. 1878 
Orient S.N. Co. Ltd. ... Jed 1878 
Strick Line Ltd. _* ae 1885 


One of his reasons for mentioning these dates to 

Stockholders was to emphasise the hollowness of this 
arrot cry that British colonialism was an evil thing. 

Pad our forefathers, the originators of these fleets, 
and the merchants, not taken the risks inherent in 
those far-off days of showing the flag, and had our 
Merchant Navy officers and seamen not been the 
courageous ambassadors for Great Britain that they 
were, there would have been no P. & O. Group today. 
“I think it is right,’’ Sir William said, “‘to place on 
record what Companies such as these have done and 
are continuing to do for the benefit of other nations 
and in the development of international trade.”’ 

Sir William com- 
mented that there 
might be in this 
country people who 
feel that we are on 
the downward path 
and that Great Bri- 
tain will become in 
due course a second- 
class power; there 
may be many people 
Outside our shores 
who would like such 
to happen. When 
he was in the P. & 
O. office in Tas- 
mania a few years ago he saw a small framed notice 
in which the heading was “They were all wrong,” 
and below this heading were several quotations 
attributed to eminent personages of many years ago, 
lamenting the position to which Great Britain had 
fallen. But at the foot of these sombre statements 
was written ““We came through all right and shall do 
sO again.” 

“This should be our expression of faith today,” 
Sir William declared, ‘‘and is the faith which your 
Board, the management and the staffs afloat and 
ashore have in the future of this great country.” 
Since the war ended this faith has been symbolised 
in the construction for the Group fleets of more than 
1.3 million gross tons of passenger and cargo ships 
at a cost of over £150 million. “Every new ship is 
an expression of faith in the future.”’ 

7 » ad + 


If you are interested in these extracts from Sir William 
Currie’s speech at the 117th Annual General Meeting, 
please write for a full report to the Secretary, P. & O. 
Steam Navigation Co., 122 Leadenhall Street, London, 
E.C.3. 








Continued from previous page 


Of all the share charts kept by the chartists, the 
most depressing is that for gold shares. Each 
month it registers a new historic ‘low.’ Yet it must 
have a bottom and as the dividend yield increases 
on the new O.F.S. mines the bottom must be 
getting nearer. For those who have no patience 
to wait for the next devaluation I suggest a 
temporary switch into platinum shares. Before 
the war the scarcity and high price of platinum 
restricted its use, but now that it is recovered as 
a by-product of the nickel mines in Canada it 
is becoming more plentiful and more widely used. 
About 90 per cent. of the current output from 
Canada and South Africa is now absorbed in 
industry—mainly the chemical industry (for cata- 
lytic purposes) and electrical equipment. I con- 
sider LYDENBURG PLATINUM Ss. shares at 13s, 3d. 
as attractive to yield nearly 8 per cent. on the 
dividend of 21 per cent. This company has a 
26 per cent. interest in Waterval Platinum which 
owns nearly 40 per cent. of Rustenburg Platinum, 
the largest producer of platinum in the world. 





Speaking from the Chair 


By LORD LUKE 


President of the Advertising Association 
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‘OPERATION BRITAIN’ 


How stands the reputation of Britain overseas? 
I suggest that in the eyes of the rest of the world 
we are supreme in tradition, historic associations, 
old buildings—some of them ruins, and similar 
tourist attractions, But I feel we can go too far 
in publicising this type of supremacy. 

Things we take for granted, such as our 
development of atomic energy and jet propulsion, 
our scientific and technological advances, our 
speed records on land, water and in the air, go 
comparatively unrecognised abroad. 

The United States and Russia are both supreme 
at putting across their own supremacy. Now, I 
feel the time has come to follow their example 
and tell the world how great we are. It is impor- 
tant that people overseas should know what sort 
of people the Britons of today are, how we live 
and what we can do. 

It was convictions like these, shared by a num- 
ber of my colleagues in advertising, which led a 
few weeks ago to the launching of ‘Operation 
Britain.’ Details of how this unusual type of pub- 
licity campaign will work are still being planned, 
but fundamentally it is to be a combined volun- 
tary effort by the country’s advertising and the 
country’s industry to project Britain to the world. 

There are two reasons for ‘Operation Britain.’ 

One is that the time has come when we must 
show the world, in no uncertain way, who the 
British people are, what they have achieved in 
the past, what they are doing now and what they 
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intend to do in the future. Because of our 

dency to understate, or to take things for granted 
there is a deep—and indeed dangerous—jonn. 
ance in many parts of the world about the British 
and their goods and services, While other 
countries are advertising themselves, Projectin 
their way of life, telling of their prowess in'ss 
field or that, we, the British, say little or nothing 

Today in many parts of the world it js bein 
said that we are past our prime, that we are he 
that we are resting on our laurels. This is som. 
times born of ignorance and sometimes of Wishfy| 
thinking. 

A country and a people who have survived two 
of the greatest wars in history, who have Often 
stood alone against fantastic odds and who are 
still the leaders in many of the great achievements 
of the new age cannot be said to be either lazy 
or self-satisfied. Outside America we have th 
highest material standard of living in the world 
and we are in the very forefront of achievement 
in commerce and industry. 

The second, and equally important, reason js 
that just as, by our instinctive modesty and 
understatement, we have allowed people abroai 
to persuade themselves of our shortcoming, » 
we at home are in danger of persuading ourselvg 
as well. There is an alarming tendency to ‘writ 
off our past glories, underrate our present 
achievements and face the future with apathy; to 
accept with unworthy resignation an ill-informed 
verdict from abroad. This must not be allowed 
to continue. 

I feel we must take immediate and vigorous 
action to remind ourselves—our own people here 
at home—of all that Britain has to offer us and 
the world; to reaffirm once again that ‘Britain js 
worth working for.’ 

Why ‘Operation Britain’ must be inaugurated 
and supported by industry is obvious. No Govern 
ment could conduct such a campaign without 
crossing the party line or at least being accused of 
doing so. It is essential that it should be without 
political or commercial associations, though we 
are naturally hoping for the widest financial sup. 
port and for moral encouragement where finance 
does not apply. 

It is no new thing for industry to shoulder this 
sort of responsibility; it has been done with con- 
spicuous success by the Advertising Council in 
the US for the past fifteen years. During the 
last war and since, the Council has conducted a 
number of advertising campaigns to the benefit 
of the nation as a whole. Currently, American 
businesses and media owners are donating advet- 
tising facilities at the rate of upwards of 
120 million dollars a year. 

No such astronomical sums will be necessary 
to carry out ‘Operation Britain.’ The ideal solu- 
tion, I believe, would be for the press and othet 
media such as posters, cinema and television to 
give free space for a home campaign, leaving 
industry to finance publicity overseas. If the press 
were to contribute one half of 1 per cent. of all 
their advertising revenue, we would have a fund 
of half a million pounds. Similarly, if industry 
were prepared to contribute 4 per cent. of what 
they spend on advertising, we would have angthet 
half-million pounds. , 

This, of course, is too perfect to be possible 
but it gives an indication of what can be achiev 
by co-operation from media and industry. I 
Britain I know we have a genius for publicity 
and already there is a willingness on the part 
the publicity services of this country to malt 
their contributions. 

We have the skills and the ‘know-how’ and! 
believe these are just as appropriate for use # 
selling British prestige as they are for selling th 
products of industry. 
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START TODAY! 


Let Your Savings Earn 


FREE OF 


oO INCOME TAX 


No depreciation of capital. 


Prompt and easy withdrawals. 


Investors.” 





SWISS COTTAGE 2000 


Interest from day of investment. 


Write to the Secretary for the Socizty’s free “Guide for 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 



































WHO’S WHO IN 
THE THEATRE 


Compiled and edited by 
John Parker. Here is a new 
and revised 12th Edition of 
this standard work. Com- 
pletely up to date, it is 
packed full of information 
and interest and is an essen- 
tial book for anyone con- 
cerned 





the theatre. art forms. 
£5 Ss. net. net. 


with 








STYLE IN THE 
VISUAL ARTS 


By Bruce Allsopp. A new 
work for serious students 
of art in which Mr. Allsopp 
discusses the developments 
of style and develops an 
an argument as to its place 
and its importance in all 


Illustrated 18s. 











Parker Street * Kingsway * London ° 


W.C.2 
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satisfaction 

written with the alphabet, 

. Casy to read, Please write for the 

free trial lesson to The Schoo! of Speedhand 
(S8), Hills Road, Cambridgc. 


COSTA 
MAJORCA 


shorthand in 
Fast, 








BRAVA 


- IBIZA 


Air Passages and Hotels available 
Favourable rate Spanish Pesetas 


OLIVERS 
16 Cork St., Mayfair, London, W.! 








Details from 





THE CIRCLE OF $ 
WINE TASTERS | 


can take further members for its 


SPRING WINE-WITH-TASTING 
LECTURE SERIES 


and other vinous functions 
T. A. LAYTON 


2A DUKE ST. (MANCHESTER SQ.) LONDON, W.1 { 





MONTEVIDEO to 


Regular 











DODERO LINE 


Regular express service by s.s. ‘ARGENTINA’ 
“URUGUAY,” ‘LIBERTAD’ from London via 
LE HAVRE, LISBON, RIO DE JANEIRO, 


BUENOS AIRES. 


Round voyages at reduced rates. 

sailings every three weeks. 

your Trave: Agent or General Passenger Agents. 
STELP & LEIGHTON LTD.., 

4 9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C.3. 

Tel.: ROY 3141, 


Apply 











Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines, Boxnumbers 


1s. extra. Classified Adveftisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl1. 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





BBC requires two progressive Graphic Designers 
(in London) of professiona! status with consider- 
able initiative and capable of co-ordinating work 
of Graphic Artists and Photographers. Work en- 
tails television tithing, illustration and photogra- 
phic montage, Variety of style in illustration and 
full knowledge of typography and photographic 
methods essential. Salary £1,060 (possibly higher 
if qualifications exceptional!) rising by five annual 
increments to £1.365 p.a. maximum. Requests 
for application forms (enclosing addressed cn- 
velope and quoting reference G.156 ‘Spt.) 
should reach Appointments Officer, BBC, Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1, within five days. 


BBC rcquires two progressive Graphic Artists 
(in London) of professional status, Work entails 
television titling, iUlustration and photographic 
montage. Variety of style in illustration and full 
knowledge of typography and photographic 
methods essential. Salary £790 (possibly higher 
ii qualifications exceptional) rising by five annual 
increments to £1,025 p.a, maximum, Requests 
for application forms (enclosing addressed ¢n- 
velope and quoting reference G.1S7 ‘Spt.) 
should reach Appointments Officer, BBC, Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1, within five days 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). Per- 
manent and Temporary office staff (M. & F,) 
Typewriting, Duplicating, TEMp'e Bar 6644 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN WANTS JOB, London.—Box No, 866 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


CRAFTS CENTRE of Great Britain. “Today's 
Patron,” an exhibition of specially commis- 
sioned wor at 16/17 Hay Hill, Berkeley Square 
W.1. Monday tw Friday 10-5 Saturday 


10-12.30. Admission free 

HEAL'S 1957 DESIGNS, An Exhibition of New 
Designs in furniture, fabrics, light fittings, pot- 
tery, ctc., by leading designers.—HEAL & 
SON LTD., 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 


LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Burton Street, W.! 
‘XIX and XX CENTURY FRENCH PAINT- 
INGS.” Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-15 Old Bond Street, W.1 





Paintings by SIRONI and CAMPIGLI. Daily 
10-5.30. Sats, 0-12.30, Until 27th April 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY: Paintings by 
FREWIN COPPLESTONE Daily 10-5.30 
Sats.. 10-1, Until April 27 142 New Bond 
Street, W.1 

*PARIS-LONDRES’ Pictures recently acquired 
in France by COROT BOUDIN, MONET, 
UTRILLO, DUFY. LEGUEULT, deSTAEl 
9.30-6, Sat 930-1 TOOTH’S, 31 Bruton 
Strect, W.1 

ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, | 
Cork Strect, W.1. LEONARD ROSOMAN : 
Recent Paintings. MARGARET KEYE 


Frabric Collages 


THE DAVIDSON CLINIC SUMMER 
SCHOOL, WEDNESDAY, 24 JULY to TUES- 
DAY, 30th JULY. 1957. Subject : “Human Con- 
flict and its Solution—An Analytic Viewpoint.” 
SPEAKERS: G. Morris Carstairs, M.B.. 
M.R.C.P, (Edin.), Asst. Director of the Medical 
Research Council, Social Psychiatry Rescarch 
Uuit; J, Paul Campbell, B.L.. Davidson Clinic, 
Glasgow; Dr. Winifred Rushworth, Dr. W. P 
Kraemer and other members of the Staff of the 
Clinic. Full particulars from the Secretary, 58 
Dalkeith Road, Edinburgh 9. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. LONDON, Public 
Lectures on various subjects, commencing ” 
April, will be held in the cvening during the 
Summer Term. Admission free and without 
ticket.—Ful! details from Publications Officer, 
University College, London, Gower Street, 
W.C.1, (Stamped envelope required.) 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
three lectures on (i) “The Etruscans and the 
Knowledge of Alphabetic Writing in Ancient 
Italy’; (ii) “The Etruscoid Alphabets of Northern 
Italy (with special reference to Venetic)’; (iii) 
“Venctic Inscriptions and Language’ will be 
given by Professor M. Lejeune (Sorbonne) at 
5.30 p.m. on 24, 25 and 26 Apri! at University 
of London, Senate House. W.C.1. ADMIS- 
SION FREE. WITHOUT TICKET. — James 
Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : A course of two 
lectures on “The Jacobean Political Scene’ will 
be given by Professor D. H. Willson (Minne- 
sota) at 5.30 p.m. on 30 April and 2 May at 
University of London, Senate House, W.C.1 
ADMISSION FREE. WITHOUT TICKET. — 
James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 
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UNIVERNTY OF LONDON, A lecture on 
*Aristotie’s Contribution to the Theory and 
Practice of Historiography’ will be given by 
Professor K. von Fritz (Berlin), at_5.30 p.m. on 
30 April at University College (Gustave Tuck 
Theatre), Gower Street, W.C.1. ADMISSION 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.—James Hender- 
son, Academic Registrar. 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Paintings 
and Drawing by Bernardo Bellotto (1720-1780) 
from the State Museum of Warsaw. Opens 25th 


April. Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 2-6. closed Mon- 
days. Admission free, Adjoins Aldgate East 
Station 

PERSONAL 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
cotumns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to the head of the first column 


ALUMINIUM LADDERS, Super quality, direct 


from tactory, save £tfs Send today, — 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon 

ANCESTORS TRACED. Pedigrees compiled. 
Crests verified.—W, A. & N. Lambert (S), 10 


Bracken Avenue, London, §.W.12 

CANCER PATIENT (57640). Poor woman (52), 
outlook very poor, Her husband can perform 
only light duties and carns littic, Grant needed 
to augment inadequate income. Picase help us 


to care for her (also thousands of other sad 
cases), Jewellery welcomed.—National Society 
for Cancer Relief (Dept. G.?), 47 Victoria 
Strect, S.W.1, 

COSTA BRAVA, Villas and Flats to iet at 
Bianes. Halt-months available, but August is 
full up.—Details: Dr, J, C. Cooper, Burgess 
Hill, Sussex 

FOREIGN STAMPS, Approval books, singics 
and scts, sent on request, Stamps also bought 
Details, quantities and values to Box 9 


REPAIRS, alterations, _relines, 
Any old Crocodile or Leather Bazs 
KEMAKE HANDBAG 

S.W.3. Ne. Harrods. 


HANDBAG 
frames. ct 
remodelled as new 
CO., Beauchamp Place, 
Post or call 

HAVE YOU ANYTHING 10 SELL? Readers 
having anything to sell or professiona! services to 
offer are invited to bring their announcements to 


the notice of the many thousands of readers of 
‘THE SPECTATOR.” Prepaid Classified Adver- 
tisements cosi 3s. 6d. per line (40 letters) and 
hould reach the SPECTATOR’ Office, 
Gower Street, W.C.1 with remittance, by 
Wednesday morning prior to th ate of pub- 
cation 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Famil Pian: ing Fiertag 34 Wardour St., 


London, W.1 Dept. D.X 
MEMBERS OF THE GOOD FOOD CLUB 


(President, Raymond Postgate : membership now 
40.000) recommended in THE GOOD FOOD 
GUIDE, 1957-8, the restaurants, inns and hotels 
in Britain where you can rely on good food, good 
servic and reasonabl charges. This famous 
Guid reputation for complete independence 
is Stricly maintained. 1957-58 Edition available 
from all bookshops and stationcrs at 7s. 6d. 
Published by Casse 


OUT WITH THE OLD ways of serving up cold 
meat. In with Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney — 
irc all g00d grocers 


Continued Overleaf 





SPECTATOR 
INDEX 





| The full alphabetical index of 
| of contents and contributors 
| to Volume 197 of the Specta- 
| tor (July-December, 1956) is 
} now available. 


Orders, and a remittance of | 


2s. 8d. per copy, should be 
sent to: 


THE SALES MANAGER, 
‘SPECTATOR’ LTD., 
99 GOWER STREET, 

LONDON, WCl 
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DUBLIN 


THEATRE 
FESTIVAL 
MAY 12th—26th 
ROYAL BALLET 
COVENT GARDEN 

(Theatre Royal: May 13th-18th) 


Swan Lake—Les Sy!phides—Checkma 
Birthday Offering 

Margot Fonteyn, Michact Somes, I 
Fifield, Nadia Nerina, etc 

Tickets : 4/- to 21/- 


ITALIAN OPERA SEASON 


(Gaiety Theatre : April 22nd-May 25th) 
La Traviata Andrea Chenier 
Pasquale Tosca—Aida—Barber of Sev 


20 famous Opera Stars from Rome 


Tickets ; §/- to 15 


OLYMPIA THEATRE 
(May 13th-25th) 
First Week 
Festival Production —THE 
OF BEING EARNEST 


Margaret Rutherford, Robert Eddi 

Derek Blomfield, Perlita Neilson 
Second Weck 

THEATRE NATIONAL POPULAI 

PARIS 


Le Malade Imaginaire, Le Faiscur 
Tickets ; 4/. to 12/6 
ABBEY THEATRE 
Festiva! Production 
PAYCOCK 
Golden Jubilee Production.-THE PI 
BOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
Tickets : 1/6 to 7 


GATE THEATRE (May 
(Edwards, MacLiammoir, | 
ductions.) 

Festival Production 
SAYS NO 


Tickets: 2/6 to 10 


GLOBE THEATRE 

(May 15th-26th) 
SEASON OF YEATS 
Tickets : 3/6 to 6/6 


PIKE THEATRE (May 12 


THE ROSE TATTOO by 
Williams. 


Also Concerts and late- 


(May 


JUNO AND 


ongford 


THE OLD 


COMPANY 


PLAYS 


Tenne 


night Revues 


BOOKING 
Keith Prowse, 


FESTIVAL OF 
CORK 


MAY 12th—JUNI 


AGENTS: 
all branches 


9th 


PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Cty Hal! (May 19th-20th) 


Conducted by : Efrem Kurz 
Soloists: Louis Kentner 
Yehudi Menuhin (Violin) 


CORK BALLET COMPANY 
City Hall (May 12th-18th) 


(Piano) 


WORLD FILM WEEK 





INTERNATIONAL 


te 


laine 


Don 
ille 


IMPORTANCE 


son, 


RE 


13th-25th) 
THI 


AY- 


14th-25th) 


Pro 


LADY 


th-26th) 


Moy Mall, Capriccio Espagnoi, Giselle 
INTERNATIONAL CHORAL 
FESTIVAL 
City Hall (May 22nd-26th). 

Continental and Irish Choirs and Folk 

Dancing with German, French, Swiss, 

Swedish and Irish teams 














MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT Lenses, 
y Blackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses, For 
Free Booklet and dctails of easy payments write 
David Blackstone Ltd., Dept. 274, 115 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. (Telephone GER. 2531). 
197a Regent Street, London, W.1. (Telephone 
REG, 6993). Branches in main towns 

PLEASE HELP ESTABLISH new organisation 
devoted solely to good of Nation and Common- 
wealth.—Box No, 87 


‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chang- 


ing their address should sent their new address 
to the Subscription Manager by Monday before 
the first issue affected 

THE UPPER CRUST of buttered toast tastes 


delicious when with BURGESS’S 
Anchovy paste 
UNITARIANISM. 


for a n dal 


spread 


Would it meet your desire 
progressive-minded church? 
Information on receipt of stamp S. Secretary, 
Postal Mission, 14 Gordon Square, W.C.1 

VETERAN VINOPHILES: don't dissipate your 
energics now. Specialise. One branch of study 
we can recommend is that of Duff Gordon's El 


yI-crec 


Cid Sherry. One of the rewards of scholarship 

WE PAY Is. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets. Any weight accepted 

I A. Blake'cy (Woollens) Ltd.. Queen Street 
Mills Dewsbury, Yorks, Tel 


Ravensthorpe 
Dewsbury 17 


EDUCATIONAL 


BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Selsey. 
education with special facilities for 
art. Brochure free.—Selsey 2774 
COMMON ENTRANCE, Smal coaching 
school. Boys aged 10 to 14. Individual attention 
Exceptional past twelve years. Sea and 
Mountain air, Games. Prospectus from Ivor M 
Cross, M.A., Cantab. (lately Senior Master at 
Stowe)—-Barbara K <. Cross, B.A., Oxon., 
Lapicy Grange, Glandyfi Machynileth, Wales 
Tel.: Glandyfi 243 


EXPERT POSTAI 


Sound 
and 


Sussex 
music 


results 


TUITION for Examination 
Unive Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
Genera! Cert. of Education, ete. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam, of t in which interested to Metro- 
politan College (G.40), St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Strect, E.C.4 
NEW SCHOOL, KINGS LANGLEY, HERTS 
(Co-Ed., Day and Boarding.) Based on Steiner 
specialisation, Nursery 


Methods, avoiding early 
Ages, 3-6, Lower School. 6-14. Upper School, 


rsity 
taria 
mercial 


subiec 


14-18. GCE Exams, Transport for younger 
children within S-mile radius 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ 
all cxaminine Boards), London, B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degree 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams 
Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, Est 
1894 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 459-62 


South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


BISHOP'S STORTFORD COLLEGE, Herts. An 
Examination for the award of Scholarships be- 
tween the value of £120 and £40 will be held on 
6th and 7th June, 1957, A major Scholarship 
for the sons of Free Church Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries will be offered this year. This will be 
open to boys aged If to 13. For particulars 
apply to the Headmaster 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


ST. DAVID'S COLLEGE, “LAMPE TER, CAR- 


DIGANSHIRE. The 13ist SESSION opens on 
OCTOBER IlIth, 1957, St. David's College is a 
residential university college granting the B.A. 
degree under Royal Charters, It provides 
Honours Courses in Theology, Classics, Ancient 
History and Literature, Modern History, Welsh 


Language and Literature, English, Mathematics 
and Philosophy: and an integrated General Pass 
Degree Course. An attached Hall and School of 


Theology is open to graduates of all universities. 
Special facilities are provided fo~ overseas 
students. Inclusive fees are about £180 per 
annum, For entrance regulations and further par- 
ticulars apply to the Principal. 


LITERARY 


‘FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE, but 





THE SPECTATOR, 


AUTHOR'S MSS., any length typed in 7 days 


(4-day emergency service for urgent works), 
short stories, etc., by return, Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr, duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading. 
Literary research, etc. Temp, secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private mectings 
reported, Recording machines on hire. Transia- 
tions from/into all languages, Overnight Service 


TELEDICTA SERVICE; DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and weck-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1, (GER. 1067-9). 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK, We print and pub- 
lish poetry collections, biographies, etc., at 
authors’ expense. Saleable work is distributed in 
the normal manner.—Write Linden Press, 20 
Took's Court, E.C.4. 


SCOTS INDEPENDENT. 
sub. 3/6/12 mths,—Ss/ 10s 
Stirling. 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis, Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection.—Address your MSS 
to Dept, C23, FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C23. 


Every Sat., 3d, Post 
20s.—27s Murray PI., 


TYPING MSS, 2s. 1,000 words. — Nancy 
McFarlane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, 
Essex 


WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting free 
booklet. — Regent Institute (Dept. 85), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8 (KNI. 7796) 
YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with ‘Know 
How.” Send for Free R.3 ‘Know-How Guide 
to Writing Success." No Sales—No Fees tuition. 
—B.A,. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 
New Bond Street, London, W.1 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS, The First of the 
New Crop South African Apricots have now 
reached us. Only about half of last year's 
supplies will be shipped to the U.K. LARGE 
HALVES IN SYRUP. 30 oz, tins 6 for 28s. 
WHOLE APRICOT JAM. Only ingredients 
Fresh Apricots and Pure Cane Sugar. 2 Ib. tins 6 
for 25s. DRIED APRICOTS. Top Grade. 3 Ib. 
18s.; 7 ib, 41s, ALL POST PAID.—SHILLING 
= CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, 
2.C.3 


ANY GARMENT expertly hand-knit from your 


own wools and patte-ns, *‘We-make-it,"’ Hean- 
ton Crescent, Braunton, Devon. 

HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE. PATTERNS and 


PRICES from IAN 
Street, Stornoway, 


MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Isle of Lewis. 


RHEUMATISM, BRONCHITIS, CATARRH, 
Notwithstanding sensational drug and serum dis- 
coveries, home remedies based on natural essen- 
tial oils from plants and herbs, like GARLISOL 
TABLETS, are stil! the best. Send 52s, 6d. for 
1,000 Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply), with 
booklet of home treatment and dietary advice.— 
Garlisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. 


ROSEPMOYNE IRISH LINENS NOTED FOR 
THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY, Richly woven 
Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens in 
Beautiful Colours. Immaculate for Town and 
Country Wear. Gossamer Sheer Linen in Pastel 
Shades. Elegant Damask Table Napery. Ex- 
quisite Irish Hand-made Lace Luncheon Sets. 
Irish Hand Embroidered Afternoon Teacloths 
of Enchanting loveliness, Super Bed Linens, 
Damask Towels, Linen Turkish Towels, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue from Rosemoyne Linens, 
Jordanstown Co, Antrim, Northern [reland. 
SPRING BOXES of selected flowers posted; 
different varieties as they come into season, 
10s., 15s. or £1.—Poltesco Flowers, Ruan Minor, 
Helston, Cornwall. 

THE ORIGINAL DR. DEIMEL UNDER- 
WEAR for men, women, children and infants is 
unique in its kind on account of its special 
weave which allows the body to breathe freely. 
Catalogues and patterns on ——_ —DEIMEL 
HOUSE, 99 NEW BOND ST.. 


TOBACCO at 2d. oz loom sour Cn plants. 
Send card for particulars. — Home Tobacco 
Centre, Dunmow, Essex. 





ACCOMMODATION 


HAMPSTEAD VILLAGE. Large quiet room: 
would suit middle-aged English professional 
man, Meals if required.—Box 771. 


SELSEY-ON-SEA, Four-bedroomed Furnished 
House, 50 yards sandy beach, secluded garden, 
to let June 13, July 18, Sept. 18 guineas weekly. 




















APRIL 


WALES, 


19, 1957 


Marine M ic 
sta’s edge. A.A an An 
Miles: of sands, lovély inland walks. Te 

9 to 12 guineas. Brochure from S. Jackso a. 
BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. aa 
Teh. 1944. 33 rms. 200 yards sea front Garde 
Putting Green, Garages. Superlative food, pee 
74 gns. Summer 9-Pf ‘gns bril 
FORTRIE GUEST HOUSE, Fittleworth, Un 
spoilt Sussex walking and sketching countr 
Every comfort including breakfast in bed, Win. 
ter 6 and 6} gns, Summer 8 and 8} gns, -Fittle. 
worth 61 : 


BARMOUTH, 
vate Hotel, at 


x . LS 
INVERNESS-SHIRE 
NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, 
NETHYBRIDGE 
near Cairngorms, 
excellent for 
Or touring 
Self-contained suites, 
h,. & c, all 

Excellent fishing, golfing 

Fully licensed 

Nethybridge 203 and 276 


Easy access 


in beautiful 
surroundings 


walking, climbing, 
Highlands , 
Private — sitting-rooms, 
bedrooms 


Fel.; 


JERSEY, Channe! Islands. WATER'S EDGE 
HOTEL, Bouley Ray. Continental Cuisine, Dine 
and Dance with Cabaret, Picture Show, Bathe 


from Hotel. Riding. Colour Brochure Free. 
Reduced Tariff Early Season 

RYE. THE HOPE ANCHOR, RAC*** AA. 
Licensed Ashley Courtenay recommended, 


Superb position in a lovely centre for holidays. 
Rye 2216. 

ST, MAWES, S. Cornwall, HOTEL TRESAN- 
TON. Lovely country house in sheltered bay with 


terraced gardens to water's edge. Beautifully 
furnished. Club bar. First-class cuisine, Sailing, 
fishing. Terms from 47s. 6d. per day. Trains met 
Truro, Tel.: 322, Ashley Courtenay recom 
mended 

VENTURE Guest House TORCROSS, §. 
DEVON. R.A.C, listed. Sea front: H, & c. all 
rooms; no children under 10 years or pets can 


be taken. Brochure on request 
WEST SUSSEX. ABINGWORTH HALL, near 


Storrington, Hols, or permanent, 11 miles from 
sea; buses pass. Several ground-floor bedrooms. 
Tele., billiards, Unlicensed. 


HOLIDAY CARS FOR HIRE 
IRELAND: DRIVE YOURSELF during your 
holiday in one of our modern comprehensively 


insured cars.—Reliability Car Ltd., 42 Kildare 
Street, Dublin. Phone: 66242, Telegrams: 
*Relicars, Dublin.’ 


HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 


HOLIDAYS ABROAD, GRAND _15-DAY 
MOTOR COACH TOUR OF ITALY (by air to 
Basle) organised by the Gondrand Organisation 
(over 50 offices in Italy), cost £52 10s, Itinerary 
includes Milan, Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples 
and Capri. VENICE-LIDO JESOLO, 15 days’ 
holiday in newly built hotels on the beach; by 
air to Milan, cost £39 3s, 5d., by train to 
Venice, £30 9s, 3d. (July and August £3 more). 
ITALIAN RIVIERA, 15 days’ holiday on sun- 
drenched beach, cost £31 8s, 3d. DOLOMITES 
and VENICE-LIDO JESOLO, one week in each, 
cost £33 Is. 6d. Guly and August £3 more), This 
two-centre holiday combines the Alps with the 
queen of the Adriatic, For further details of 
these and other attractive holidays write to 
GONDRAND TOURS (Dept, S.P.), 31 Gree 
church Lane, London, E.C.3. Tel.: AVE, 143: 1433, 


CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS 
by Air, Coach or Rail 
NOT MASS PRODUCED 





BUT WITH 
INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 
TO BOTH TRAVEL & HOTELS 
Before you decide, see our Booklet covering 


all European countries, 
BUSINESS & HOLIDAY TRAVEL LTD., 

GRAND BUILDINGS, 

TRAFALGAR SQUARE, W.C.2 

WHlitehall 4114/5 
TRY AN “EN FAMILLE’ HOLIDAY in 
Austria, France, Germany, etc, Why not join 
one of the special groups visiting our Austrian 
Host-Family-Centre, or let us make individual 
arrangements for you to enjoy the interesting 
friendly atmosphere of a private family? Meet 
and get to know the people of the country you 
visit, Illus. Brochure: E.F.A., 20 Buckingham 
Street, London, W.C.2, 


Telephone : 
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I've been putting it off.. The LSJ has helped , es : : 
Savoy Cinema (June 2nd-9th) thousands to success, by personal tuition by | —Wyatt & Son, Selsey (Phone 2225)._ ACROSS.— 1 Sympathise, 6 . : —_ 
le Fil Documentary Files correspondence, It may help you. Free advice | SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearooms, Lion Street, 11 Cornelian. 12 Echelons, 13 As —. Am 
ee © ee. Seen pre and book from Prospectus Dept., LONDON Rye, receive a few guests, Rye 2207. 16 Eyre, 17 Rouse. 20 Liken, 21 Alto, 2 pa 
Famous Film Stars and Directors will SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford 24 Graphs. 26 Scenario. 29 Tarantara, 30 Trok. 

attend. Street, Park Lane, LONDON, W.1. GROsvenor 31 Rose, 32 Freshwater. 
ies . 8250. ‘There are LSJ students all over the HOTELS DOWN.—!1 Salve. 2 Matchlock. 3 Aprils. 4 
Se eee world Hackneyman, 5 Sark. 7 Amice, 8 Handpress. 9 
25 Patrick Street, Cork LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. | BARMOUTH, MIN-Y-MOR, Private Hotel in | Leisure. 14 Petticoats. 15 Alligator. 18 Under 
Accuracy assured. Min, charge, 4s. — E. R. own grounds, Sea front. Table-tennis. Talkies. foot. 19 Enchant, 23 Instow, 25 Arras, 27 Oscar. 

' Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. Brochure.—F, Waddling. 28 Fair. 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Published by THe Spectator Ltp., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., London, WC. 1. 
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